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Words about the Words of Amos 


Recent Study of the Book of Amos 


by James L. Mays 


“THE words of Amos, who was among the shepherds of Tekoa” have 
long since been exceeded in the measure of arithmetical progression by 
the words about Amos. He has had more than his proportionate share 
of scholarly attention and Amos-studies are already on the way to be- 
coming a small library on their own. The reason for this prodigious out- 
put is not far to seek. Amos is the first of the writing prophets, and so 
the point of departure for the study of the prophetic movement and its 
literature. His book is the testing ground for every thesis about the na- 
ture of prophecy and its developing history. Prophets there had been 
before him, but his oracles are the earliest direct evidence for what a 
prophet said, so that those who preceded him must be seen somewhat 
in the light of the given of his book, and his successors in the prophetic 
calling are approached with the knowledge that he has already been 
in the field. Moreover, his preaching is direct, clear, and simple—de- 
ceptively so. His vocabulary is relatively small, his concerns specific, and 
his message seems as plain as his style. Here, surely, is a prophet one can 
read and understand. 

The roll call of those who have contributed particularly to the study 
of Amos would have to include such continental scholars as M. Lohr, ! 
W. Baumgartner’, H. Schmidt’, L. Kohler*, K. Cramer’, A. Neher®, and 
V. Maag’. Most of the German commentary series on the Old Testa- 
ment have contributed an important one on Amos J. Wellhausen’s 
translation and notes on Amos® were followed by the commentaries of 





1. Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos (Beihefte zur ZAW 4, Giessen, 1901). 


2. Kennen Amos und Hosea eine Heilseschatologie (Sonderdruck aus der Schweizer Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift, Jahrgang 30, 1913). 


3. Der Prophet Amos (Tibingen, 1917). 

4. Amos (Zurich, 1917). 

5. Amos, Versuch einer Theologischen Interpretation (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
und Neuen Testament, Folge 3, Heft 15, 1930). 

6. Amos, Contribution a Etude du Prophétism (Paris, 1950). 

7. Text, Wortschatz und Begriffswelt des Buches Amos (Leiden, 1951). 

8. Die Kleinen Propheten (Berlin, 1893). 


9. Die Kleinen Propheten (Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, I1I-4, 3rd ed.) (Gét- 
ungen, 1922). 
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W. Nowack’, K. Marti’, and E. Sellin' who raised an important protest 
against the direction which interpretation has taken in the earlier works, 
A. Weiser wrote the excellent section on Amos in Das Alte Testament 
Deutsch,” and now H. W. Wolfe is issuing the commentary on the 
Twelve in the new Biblischer Kommentar, some parts of the work on 
Hosea having already appeared.” 

In English the commentaries on Amos are almost as numerous, even if 
they have not always maintained the standards of excellence set by 
continental colleagues. S. R. Driver’s consummate little work in The 
Cambridge Bible series has never been displaced as a manual for succes- 
sive generations of students.'* The volume on Amos and Hosea prepared 
by W. R. Harper for the International Critical Commentary is still the 
most exhaustive work in textual, literary, and historical study, out of 
date as it is, particularly in theological matters.’ R. S. Cripps’ com- 
mentary has appeared in a second edition and helps to being the exegesis 
of Amos abreast of the movement of late study in many respects.’® Among 
the shorter works especially designed for the use of the preacher one 
might mention H. E. W. Fosbroke’s contribution to the Interpreter’s 
Bible,’ N. H. Snaith in the Epworth Preacher's Commentary,” and the 
work of John Marsh on Amos and Micah just announced by the S C M 
Press.'? Finally, any selective list would be disastrously incomplete with- 
out a reference to the treatment of Amos in The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets by G. A. Smith which has endured time’s testing both as 
exposition and commentary.” As for studies in Amos, J. Morgenstern’s 
still incomplete work has stood almost alone in English.” Now two others 





10. Dodekaprophetoen (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, XIII) (Tiibingen, 
1904). 

11. Das Zwélfprophetenbuch (Kommentar zum Alten Testament, XII) (Leipzig, 1929). 

12. Das Buch der Zwélf Kleinen Propheten I (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 24) (Got 
tingen, 1956). 

13. Kr. Moers, Neukirchen, 1957. 

14. The Books of Joel and Amos, revised by H. C, O., Lanchaster (The Cambridge Bible) 
(The University Press, Cambridge, 1915). 

15. W. R. Harper, Amos and Hosea (The International Critical Commentary) (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1905). 

16. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Amos, 2nd ed. (S.P.C.K., Lon- 
don, 1955). 

17. The Book of Amos (The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VI) (Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1956). 

18. Amos, Hosea, and Micah (Epworth Preachers’ Commentaries) (The Epworth Press, 
London, 1956). 

19. London, 1959. 

20. The Book of the Twelve Prophets, rev. ed. (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1928). 
21. Amos Studies, Vol. I (Hebrew Union College Press, Cincinnati, 1941). 
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have appeared, A. S. Kapelrud’s Central Ideas in Amos” and John 
D. W. Watt’s Vision and Prophecy in Amos. 

But the man who opens the Book of Amos as an interpreter for the 
church and turns for help to “recent study” will find reason for frustra- 
tion as well as gratitude. If “recent” be stretched to cover the first half 
of the century, the interpreter may well ask if he really is better off 
today than were his predecessors with their Driver and Smith. The 
formative work of J. Wellhausen, B. Duhm, K. Marti and W. Nowack 
still seems to dominate subsequent interpretation. S. R. Driver with his 
judicious caution and excellent judgment appears unsurpassed against 
the extremes which his contemporaries urged; and beside the eloquence 
and perception of George Adam Smith’s book later expositions parade 
as pale ghosts. In truth, a great deal of recent study does not seem to 
speak directly to the interpreter’s problem of getting at the meaning of 
the oracles in Amos. It represents forays into territory away from the 
main front, skirmishes over issues which, however interesting for com- 
parative religions and phenomenology, for the form-history of the litera- 
ture and the description of prophetic sociology and psychology, do not 
assist materially when the specific task of interpreting a passage is faced. 

The frustration is justified, but only partly so. For one thing, a great 
part of the significant work on the prophets in general and Amos in 
particular has appeared in German and goes untranslated and to some 
degree unappropriated. And the cumulative effect of much of the back- 
ground work is not easy to grasp and appreciate, though its gain is 
steadily being felt. From a role as the creators of Israel’s faith to which 
earlier critical study had pushed them, the prophets are moving back 
into their original place of conservators and revivers of a faith and tradi- 
tion in the midst of a changed environment.** The watchwords are not 
so much innovation and discontinuity, as continuity and reform. The 
prophets acquire the old framework of election-covenant theology, en- 


riched by what has been learned about who they are and what has 
gone before them. 


Naturally enough, much of recent study that bears upon Amos has 
been concerned with the whole area of prophecy in Israel. For that 
reason, the interpreter who comes to Amos without recent reading or 





22. W. Nygaard, Oslo, 1956. 
23. Brill, Leiden, 1958. 
24. Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 2nd ed, (Johns Hopkins Press, 


Baltimore, 1946), pp. 236 ff.; John Bright, “The Prophets Were Protestants,” Interpretation, 
Vol. I, 1947, pp. 153-82. 
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instruction in the general field of prophetic study would do well to re- 
view its movement to set his work on Amos in good perspective. Two 
essays afford him the opportunity to do this. H. H. Rowley’s “The Na- 
ture of Old Testament Phophecy in the Light of Recent Study” is a 
critical survey of the attempts which have been made in this century to 
describe and define what is the distinctive character of biblical proph- 
ecy.~ He deals with the discussion about “ectasy” and the nature of 
prophetic psychology which has followed on the contribution of G. 
Holscher’s Die Profeten, with the new awareness of the relationship be- 
tween prophecy and cult originally provoked by the work of S. Mo- 
winckel, and with the value of other phenomena of prophetic activity in 
comparison with the content and function of the Word of God which 
they preached as the norm for characterizing the prophet. Otto Eise- 
feldt covers the same ground in a briefer way, but adds a review of what 
has been happening in the study of the literary history of the prophetic 
books.” Another way to get at the larger subject would be to read some 
good general book such as R. B. Y. Scott’s The Relevance of the Proph- 
ets.” Scott treats all the biblical prophets by arranging the material 
in a series of topical chapters which expose the message-structure of 
prophecy in the large. His work involves a helpful and wise evaluation 
of the contemporary study of the prophets. Indeed, if time were at hand, 
one could learn a great deal from reading Scott against the background 
of an old classic like W. Robertson Smith’s The Prophets of Israel,” with 
T. H. Robinson’s Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel as the 
middle term.” The three comparatively read would furnish an in- 
valuable instruction in the movement of prophetic study in English. One 
might add to his list the English translation of C. Kuhl’s [srael’s 
Propheten which has just appeared.” It sets the biblical prophets in the 
context of the Ancient Near East, traces their prehistory in Israel, and 
deals with the prophetic books in historical order. With its different ar- 
rangement, it makes a good companion to Scott’s work. 

One of the concerns of prophetic interpretation which has survived in 
undiminished vigor is the interest in the historical situation in which the 





25. In The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament (The Lutterworth 
Press, London, 1952). 


26. “The Prophetic Literature” in The Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Row- 
ley (The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951). 


27. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1947). 

28. Rev. ed. by T. K. Cheyne (A. & C. Black, London, 1895). 

29. 2nd ed, (Duckworth Press, London, 1953). 

30. The Prophets of Israel (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1959). 
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oracles were delivered. Because the prophetic speeches were addressed 
to specific people in a given situation, the reconstruction of the historical 
moment in which the prophet spoke is of paramount importance. The 
contemporary relevance of Amos can be discovered only in the discovery 
of what the prophecy was intended to mean to those to whom it was 
first addressed. The biographical notice in 7: 10-17 puts Amos at Bethel 
during the reign of Jeroboam II. Most still agree on the decade of 760- 
750 B.C. as the date of the prophecy, and J. Morgenstern makes bold to 
set the day and hour as a “few minutes after sunrise on the New Year’s 
Day, the day of the fall equinox, 751 B.C.” Some dissent has arisen and 
such scholars as Norman Snaith and R. S. Cripps place Amos around 
745 B.C. to allow for the rise of Tiglathpileser III as an evident threat to 
Israel’s security.*' The disagreement involves some uncertainty over the 
date of Jeroboam’s death. The concern over a manifest Assyrian threat 
is, however, unwarranted; Amos’ appearance is not dependent on the 
strong provocation of the foe to the East. The true adversary of Israel 
is the Lord Yahweh, and Amos does not mention Assyria by name. 
Amos’ preaching is directed at a flourishing, prosperous, and confident 
upper class such as the successful revival of Israel’s monarchy under 
Jeroboam II produced. The achievements of this political renaissance 
ought to be reconstructed as vividly as our newer geographic and histori- 
cal tools make possible. The imaginative use of the Westminster Histon- 
cal Atlas to the Bible* or of the one published by Nelson,* along with a 
good history of Israel,* can produce a real feel for the mood of those 
whose security and rejoicing in their own strength Amos scorns (6: 1-3, 
12-14). The task here is not just to get at the mere facts of national re- 
vival, but to grasp its meaning and atmosphere in the society of Israel. 
The time was characterized by the stepping up of an urbanization and 
commercialization of Israelite society which so distorted the traditional 
order as to undermine the foundations of the older community.» The 
spirit of the men to whom Amos preached was a crystallization of their 
prosperity and success. The relevant sections of John Bright’s Kingdom 





31. Cf, the discussion in R, S. Cripps, of. cit., pp. xxi ff. 
32. G. E, Wright and F. V. Filson, rev. ed. (The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1956). 
33. L. H. Grollenberg, Atlas of the Bible (Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 1956). 


34. One may profitably use M. Noth, The History of Israel (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1958) on the eighth century. The publication of John Bright’s History of Israel during 
the current year by The Westminster Press is eagerly anticipated. 


35. Cf. the excellent sociological study in M. Weber, Ancient Judaism (George Allan & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1953). 
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of God® and M. Buber’s The Prophetic Faith” are stimulating aids in 
bringing alive the spiritual atmosphere which informed the heedless 
sensuality and drive for wealth of mid-eighth century Israel (6: 4-7; 
8:4-6). 
The romanticizing of Amos as a personality which is an all-too-com- 
mon feature of many popular expositions is quite another matter. The 
modern interest in individual personality as the source of idea and act, 
and our predilection for biographical preaching to make scripture “come 
alive,” have led to a displacement of the message by the man, quite fre- 
quently a wholly imaginary one. Amos takes form as a rugged rustic 
untainted by city ways, with sensitivities sharpened in the clear wilder- 
ness distances, a simple layman who sets himself against professional re- 
ligion, a spiritual genius who discovers within the honesty of his own 
soul the truth with which he challenges every error, a strong individualist 
who goes his lonely way against the rest of his people. This tactic has a 
firm basis in the work of B. Duhm and his contemporaries, who saw the 
prophets so much as the creators of the religion of Israel that they were 
forced to look to the prophets and their personal experiences as the well- 
spring of what they said.* Of course, there is “biographical” material in 
Amos and many other prophetic books (7:1-15; 8:1-3; 9:1-4). But it 
is in large part a feature of the “call” stories of the prophets. The perso- 
nal information is incidental to an event in which the “personality” of 
the man is displaced by and subordinated to the person and word of 
Yahweh.” His “I” becomes the subject of the word, the prophet “an 
extension of His personality.”” Indeed, in the case of Amos, Cramer has 
argued that the visions have been shaped by the prophet so that by their 
very style they carry a message; the prophet experience is communicated 
as a verbum visibile, and each of the visions as messages can be correlated 
with the preaching of Amos in the oracles proper.*' They are not so much 
an account of what makes Amos a prophet as a form of his prophetic 
activity. Even the experience is kerygmatic in function.” 





36. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1953. 
37. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1959. 


38. Cf. H. J. Kraus, Geschichte der Historischen-Kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testa- 
ments von der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Neukirchen, 1956), pp. 250 ff. 


39. Cf. I. P. Seierstad, “Erlebnis und Gehorsam beim Propheten Amos,” ZAW, vol. lii, 
1934, PP. 22-41. 

40. Cf. A. R. Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israelite Conception of God (Univer- 
sity of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1942), pp. 37 ff. 
41. Op. cit., pp. 196 ff. 
42. Cf. the discussion in A. S. Kapelrud, of. cit., pp. 14 ff. 
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The portrayal of Amos as a layman who vociferously rejects the 
prophet epithet applied to him by Amaziah is also sub judice. A growing 
number agree that H. H. Rowley has made a convincing case for render- 
ing 7:14: “I was not a prophet, nor a prophet’s son... but Yahweh took 
me...and said to me, “Go prophesy to my people Israel.’ This answer 
by Amos is probably the only account we have of his call, and its single 
purpose is to authenticate his message as a valid and inescapable word 
of Yahweh in the face of Amaziah’s opposition. Amos is not loath to be 
called a prophet, and when he speaks of the prophetic succession, it is 
with favorable words, for he sees those who have preceded him as the 
provision of Yahweh’s election activity (2:11). 

Recent attention to the form of Amos’ oracles seems to indicate that he 
is a skilled performer in the use of established stylistic tradition.“ Not 
only the visions, but most of his other individual oracles betray a chiseled 
clarity and finished precision hardly to be attributed to the untutored 
genius of an inspired wilderness wanderer. As concerns their form, most 
of the oracles are Drohreden (threats) ; the opening chapters are “oracles 
against the nations” after a fashion familiar in other prophets; 5:2 is a 
classic example of the prophetic use of a Leichenlied (funeral dirge) .* In 
passing, it ought to be said that more attention to the form of the proph- 
etic oracle, with all the overtures and implications of emotional accent 
and mood which a particular form contributes, can be a substantial help 
in broader interpretation. The oracles against the nations have been 
compared to execration texts known from Egyptian sources.® This all 
indicates that Amos stands in a far closer relationship to the central 
channels of tradition and culture in Judah than had been suspected—and 
raises the question of his possible connection with the orders of the cult. 

It seems certain that Amos was a shepherd when he received the call 
to go prophesy, for he says that Yahweh took him from following the 
flock (7:15). The words in 7:14 by which Amos identifies his vocation 
are “herdsman” and “dresser of sycamore trees”; both are hapax lego- 
mena about which the versions are uncertain, but they seem to fit in with 
the understanding that he was a shepherd. But the character of this 
shepherd vocation is far from clear. The superscription (1:1) to the 





43. Op. cit., pp. 114 f. 
44. Cf. A. S. Kapelrud, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 


45. Cf. O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, and ed. (J. C, B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 
1956), pp. 488 f. 


46. A, Bentzen, “The ritual background of Amos I:2-II:16,” Oudtestamentische Studién, 
VIII, 1950, pp. 85-99. 
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book says that Amos was “among the shepherds (ndgedim) of Tekoa,” 
and the term ndqéd is applied in the Old Testament only to one other 
figure, Mesha, King of Moab, who “had to deliver annually to the king 
of Israel a hundred thousand lambs and the wool of a hundred thousand 
rams”! (II Kings 3:4). The way in which the Akkadian and Ugaritic 
cognates of nodgéd are used may indicate that Amos is to be understood 
as a breeder and owner of sheep on a large and important scale. Some 
have suggested on this evidence that Amos may have supplied sacrificial 
animals for the cult in Jerusalem and so had a significant relationship to 
the organized cult in the Southern Kingdom.*” However one assesses the 
evidence, surely it is time to lay the ghost of the wilderness shepherd who 
reacts to city culture and cult because he sees it as an outsider whose 
sensitivities are outraged by its contrast to the simple life. 

The foremost fact which confronts the interpreter of Amos is that his 
oracles are presented as the word of Yahweh. The message in the oracle 
is to be understood in terms of the One who sends it as well as he in 
terms of the message. And thereby we reach the central problem of 
Amos interpretation which has been subject to such extensive discussion 
for over half a century: in the prophecy of Amos, who is the God 
Yahweh? What is his nature and essential character? The problem 
cannot be left to be answered in terms of the exegesis of this or that 
oracle. Too easily the dominant message of judgment is taken as the 
description of a God of wrath and doom, as though the particular mes- 
sage for a specific situation exhausted the scope of Amos’ understanding 
of God. Or exposition falls over into the one-theme treatment—because 
Amos is concerned for “justice,” his God must be a God of righteousness 
and he a prophet of social justice. Just so is Hosea a prophet of love, and 
Isaiah of God’s holiness. But in the description of the meaning of Amos’ 
oracles, the why of them is as important as the what. When Amos la- 
ments over the certain ruin of Israel as an act of God, the why of the 
destruction furnishes an inescapable clue to its meaning. So from the 
time of Duhm and Wellhausen, the discussion has continued. 

When B. Duhm described Amos and his colleagues in the eighth cen- 
tury prophetic fellowship as spiritual giants who moved religion from the 
“natural” to the moral sphere, he set the course which subsequent 
scholarship was for the most part to follow.* The notion of a creative 





47. Cf. the review of the evidence in A. S. Kapelrud, op. cit., pp. 5 ff. 

48. The unabated vigor of this approach is illustrated on the one hand in the scholarly 
Introduction to the Old Testament of R. H. Pfeiffer (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948, 
cf. pp. 577 ff.), and on the other by the popular book of R. E. Wolfe, Meet Amos and Hosea 
(Harper and Brothers, New York, 1945). 
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religious genius was congenial to the romanticism of the time and the 
ethical norms of the prophets were interpreted in the light of idealism. 
Since critical scholarship had so completely removed “Mosaic religion” 
from preprophetic times, there was no source for the prophet’s authority 
other than “his own certainty,’”*’ and Amos’ basic and normative ideas 
could only be given the general abstract sense which idealism suggested. 
Careful as W. R. Harper is to trace the history of preprophetism, he can 
speak of “Amos’ new conception of Yahweh as an ethical God.” T. H. 
Robinson in the second edition of his work on prophecy still depicts the 
distinctive element in Amos’ notion of God in terms of “the truth of 
universality,” a necessary correlate of the righteousness of God.*! R. H. 
Pfeiffer sees Amos as a “religious thinker” who was proclaiming “an 
entirely new religion” without realizing it.°* W. Eichrodt’s comment that 
the prophetic contribution is not a matter of moral or religious ideas but 
of “something quite other, specifically of God Himself and His immanent 
coming to his people” is a welcome corrective.” 

This observation is particularly cogent with respect to Amos, for the 
God whose messages he announces is not a new God unknown to the 
faith of Israel, nor is Amos a revolutionary and radical theologian walk- 
ing in the loneliness of a truth first perceived. The difficulty which this 
way of viewing Amos involves is that the theological tradition in whose 
light he can really be understood is banished from the scene. Amos is 
made the foe of the old election-covenant faith, characterized as a theo- 
logical nationalism, and the proponent of a universal God of abstract 
justice. Such a God can be a participant in human history only as an 
implacable judge who puts down immorality and injustice. The roots ot 
eschatology are cut and the saving purpose of God’s righteousness vested 
in Israel’s historical way is lost sight of. But Amos speaks for the God of 
Israel’s oldest theological tradition, the God who brought Israel up out 
of Egypt and gave her the land of the Amorites (2:9-11; 3:1). Israel 
is addressed always as “my people (7:8; 8:2; 9:10), the ones whom 
God chose from among all the families of the earth. The Lordship of 
Yahweh over history is not contradictory to the election history (9:7-10), 
but rather the election of Israel is a revelation precisely of that Lordship 





49. The expression is that of J. Wellhausen in Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 6th ed. 
(Berlin, 1905), p. 398. 


50. Op. cit., p. 131. 
51. Op. cit., 69. 

52. Op. cit., p. 580. 
. Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band I, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1948), p. 195. 
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(3:1-2). Amos is not engaged in the formation of a new religion, but 
in the radical revival of the ancient election-covenant theology and the 
application of it to the contemporary situation which Israel’s social de- 
velopment and political history have created. 

It is the particular merit of two Amos-studies, one a German work,” 
the other French,” that they have attacked the interpretative problem by 
examining Amos’ preaching in the context of the election-covenant tra- 
dition. Cramer resolutely rejected the perspectives of romanticism, ideal- 
ism, personality-metaphysics, and evolutionary historicism to emphasize 
those which belong distinctively to the biblical tradition. He concluded 
that the election faith offers the only certain basis for a point of de- 
parture in the interpretation of Amos. The work of Neher is similar in 
its insistence that Amos must be seen in terms of a theological dependence 
upon and continuity with the religious life of Israel which constitutes his 
proper preface. These two works have of course been subjected to 
criticism, but they point the direction in which Amos-interpretation 
ought to move. This is all to say that the exegesis of Amos must shift 
from the constructions of the older critical atmosphere to the environ- 
ment of the current reassessment of Israel’s religious history. The positive 
evaluations of Mosaic religion characteristic of the work of W. F. Al- 
bright, H. H. Rowley and W. Eichrodt set the prophetic movement in a 
new light.® And the constructive study of such men as A. Alt, M. Noth, 
G. von Rad, and A. Weiser, to mention only a few, affords a more ac- 
curate understanding of the important role which the covenant and its 
legal expression found in Israel from the time of the tribal amphictyony.” 
The contemporary interpreter can do no better than to orient himself by 
the careful study of G. Ernest Wright’s essays on biblical theology as a 
way to grasp the introductory principles prerequisite for the interpreta- 
tion of Amos.® 

One of the most significant results of the return of Amos and his 
fellow prophets to their rightful place in Israel’s religious history is the 





54. K. Cramer, of. cit. 

55. A. Neher, op. cit. 

56. As illustrations, cf, W. F. Albright, The Biblical Period (Pittsburgh, 1955), pp. 6 ff.; 
H. H. Rowley, The Re-discovery of the Old Testament (James Clarke & Co., London, 1945), 
pp. 77 ff.; W. Eichrodt, of. cit., pp. 142 ff. 

57. Cf. M. Noth, of. cit., pp. 97 ff.; G. von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band I 
(Miinchen, 1957), pp. 192 ff.; A. Weiser, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Tiibingen, 1949), 
pp. 66 ff. 

58. The Old Testament Against Its Environment (SCM Press, London, 1950); and God 
Who Acts (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1952). 
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growing ability to see their messages as “essentially indictments of Israel 
for breach of covenant.” Amos is not so much engaged in correlating 
religion and ethics as applying the norms by which the covenant had 
defined Israel’s life. The ethic of Amos is through and through religious; 
orthodox Yahwism is the basis of his critique. A number of recent studies 
have demonstrated that Amos’ polemic is based point by point on Israel’s 
legal tradition. E. Wiirthwein® and A. Neher®™ have worked out the 
correlation and shown that Amos is clearly not promulgating norms 
which Israel did not know, but is alluding to the judgments which had 
been spelled out in the developing tradition of what was right according 
to the will of the Covenant Lord. The favorite normative words which 
Amos employs, “justice” and “righteousness,” belong to this pattern. As 
study of these concepts has indicated, they are not abstract words which 
carry on independent moral content.” They are not to be understood in 
the Greek tradition or to be given whatever content seems appropriate 
to the interpreter. They are relational notions, have meaning in a given 
context, and in the use which Amos makes of them are to be defined in 
terms of the covenant relationship and the definition of its structure 
which had already been worked out by Amos’ day. For the careful study 
of these words and others which occur in Amos, the exegete has available 
the growing literature which deals with the theological vocabulary of 
the Bible. The theological word books edited by Alan Richardson® and 
J. J. von Allmen™ will probably be the most generally useful. The 
earlier volume of Norman Snaith® and the articles in the Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament® also furnish assistance here where 
they deal with the word under consideration. And we should certainly 
not overlook the relevant sections in the Old Testament Theologies which 
have appeared in English.” 





59. G. E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (The Bibli- 
cal Colloquium, Pittsburgh, 1955). 


60. “Amos-Studien,” ZAW, vol. Ixii, 1950, pp. 10-52, 

61. Op. cit. 

62. The literature is increasingly large. Cf. the treatment of mispat and sedakah in the 
Theologies of the Old Testament and “Righteousness” in J. R. Coates ed., Bible Key Words 


(Harper and Brothers, New York, 1951). Rowley furnishes an extensive bibliography on p. 65 
of The Faith of Israel (SCM Press, London, 1956). 


63. A Theological Word Book of the Bible (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1951). 
64. Vocabulary of the Bible (The Lutterworth Press, London, 1958). 
65. The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (The Epworth Press, London, 1944). 


66. W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1933—. The Wdérterbuch has been in preparation since 
1933; the 6th volume is almost complete. 


67. Cf. particularly L. Kéhler, The Theology of the Old Testament (The Westminster 
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The establishment of the covenant as the context and the election-his- 
tory as the prolegomenon for Amos’ theology has had its effect on other 
aspects of the interpretation of his prophecy. In the question of Amos’ 
attitude toward the official cult of Israel, exegetes are divided over the 
meaning of his denunciation of the shrines and what was occurring 
there.® Are his reproaches (4:4-5; 5:21-24) a total rejection of cultic 
worship, as 5:25 would seem to indicate, or are they more specifically a 
denunciation of this specific religiosity? Careful examination of the 
relevant texts seems to show that Amos denounced Israel’s worship be- 
Cause it was syncretistic and abetted the social wrongs which he found so 
odious. It violated rather than expressed the covenant. When Amos 
called for its replacement with justice and righteousness that flowed 
down (5:24) he may not have been turning away from cult per se, but 
demanding the restoration of the earlier covenant cult centered in ex- 
clusive worship of Yahweh and total obedience to his will. The tradition 
of the early central shrine for the covenant league with its law-centered 
cultus may have lived on strongly in him.” 

The growing appreciation of the cult and its life as the vehicle for 
valid Yahwism has also led to a more sympathetic evaluation of the re- 
lation between prophet and cult. Without the necessity of going to the 
extremes that some of the scholars in this area have gone and making 
Amos a “cultic prophet” during a part or all of his life, the background 
and context of his prophetic ministry may be better understood when 
“classical prophecy” as a religious phenomenon is not set in stark opposi- 
tion to everything cultic. The monograph of J. D. W. Watts furnishes an 
extensive illustration of the direction and positive gains possible in the 
pursuit of this line of investigation.” 

In the larger scheme of things, this covenant reorientation of Amos- 
study provides a better frame of reference for discovering and describing 
the breadth and unity of Amos’ theology. The oracles include more than 
denunciation and doom, but where an abstract principle of justice or a 
set of ethical principles divorced from the election purpose is made the 
chief motif by which all else is evaluated, these other themes have been 





Press, Philadelphia, 1958) and E. Jacob, The Theology of the Old Testament (Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1958). 

68. Cf. The discussion and the literature cited in H. H. Rowley, The Unity of the Bible 
(Carey Kingsgate Press, London, 1953), pp. 30 ff. The entire question has been comprehen- 
sively reviewed by R. Hentschke, Die Stellung der vorexilischen Schriftpropheten zum Kultus 
(Beihefte zur ZAW 75, 1957). 

69. Cf. above, note 38. 


70. Op. cit. 
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neglected, or played down, or even rejected as spurious. The significant 
work of A. Weiser is a case in point. In his vigorous analysis of Amos’ 
experience and call, Weiser was able to recapture the eschatological ten- 
sion of the prophecy which has as its center, not an ethic, but the awful 
sovereign Person of the God of Amos, whose imminent coming was the 
central theme of all the oracles. But the God whom Weiser described 
was so much a product of the last three visions exclusively (7:7-9; 8:1-3; 
g:1-4) that before his approach man could only bow and be silent. This 
insufficiently based theology led Weiser to deny to Amos the crucial ex- 
hortations in 5:6, 14-15 because they contradicted Weiser’s understand- 
ing of Amos’ theology.”’ After the same fashion H. E. W. Fosbroke, in 
his somewhat disappointing commentary on Amos in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, assigns 5: 4-6, 14-15 to “a later hand” because “the hortatory note” 
in them “assumes the possibility that destruction might be averted.” 
Amos theology allows for no calls to repentance; he can only preach 
damnation and doom! 


Now, where material is rejected as spurious on the grounds that it is 
incompatible with a prophet’s theology, we may ask by what method 
the theology was ascertained. If an oracle is unobjectionable on his- 
torical grounds, then a prophet’s theology must allow for it. Where the 
God of Amos is understood as the One who prosecutes the purpose of 
the election history even with recalcitrant Israel, then the variety in 
Amos’ preaching has a unity in the unchanging personal purpose of 
Yahweh pursued in the ambiguities of history and the differentiation 
within Israel’s society. The descriptions of how God has sought Israel’s 
repentance, forgiven her, now calls her to return to him that she may 
live, instructs her through the prophet, hints at a possible remnant, fore- 
tells the visitation of his judgment, and portrays the restoration beyond 
judgment—all these message-perspectives converge in the God who 
will deal with Israel on no other basis than that of covenant responsibility 
and yet does not give up his election purpose. 

In the work of discovering and describing the message for the church 
in the oracles of Amos, the interpreter may consult with profit the books 
which are expressly concerned with the relevance of Amos for today. 
Caution is in order here, for one is always in danger of taking suggested 
themes as the homiletical point of departure instead of the exegesis of 
a particular passage. But where the interpreter knows methodologically 





71. A, Weiser, Die Profetie des Amos (Beihefte zur ZAW 53, Giessen, 1929), p. 188. 
72. Op. cit., p. 812, 
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what he is about, the conclusions of other men can be welcome aids to 
his own discernment. The last chapter of the volume of R. B. Y. Scott, 
mentioned above, is provacative, and the expository notes in The In- 
terpreters Bible were prepared for just such a purpose. Kyle M. Yates 
has a section on Amos in his Preaching from the Prophets,” as does 
John Paterson in The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets.”* Otto Baab 
has recently published Prophetic Preaching,” which, though it does not 
deal with Amos in particular, nevertheless can be a stimulating guide 
to the preacher’s approach to any prophet. Perhaps more helpful than 
any other exercise would be the examination of some sermons on Amos 
composed by a master preacher. Walter Lithi’s exposition of Amos in 
the collection of his translated sermons on Amos is without a peer in 
this respect.” 

Whatever else the attention lavished on the book of Amos may mean, 
it is surely an eloquent testimony that Amos will not go neglected in the 
theology and preaching of the church. “The Lord God has spoken; who 
can but prophesy?” (3:8) The compulsion which Amos felt to speak 
because God had spoken is vital today precisely because of and through 
“the words of Amos.” The church still lives under his word from the 
Lord, “Seek me—and live!” (5:4), and in the hearing of it knows the 
ultimate crisis of the offer of life from God which is simultaneously the 
unqualified demand for the submission of all life to God. 








73. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1942. 

74. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1954. 

75. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1958. 

76. In the Time of Earthquake (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1940). 
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The Theology of Amos 
by Cart G. Howie 


So much has already been written about the theology of Amos that any 
writer should be loath to attempt anything new or to put old ideas in a 
different form. Yet, there is a freshness and a dynamic about this great 
prophet—which break through from the past, and overcome every limit 
superimposed upon him by modern study—which cause him to speak 
to our day. Assured that this can happen again, and claiming no pro- 
found new insight into the theology of the book, it is the writer’s purpose 
to let the prophet speak once more. 

Before proceeding to the actual theology of this herdsman from Tekoa, 
we must review two underlying assumptions of biblical study. First, all 
students of the biblical faith know that the prophets in no sense created 
a systematic theology as such; they recorded what happened to them 
and what God was doing in the world about them. From that pre- 
logical era we should never expect a logically devised theology which 
neatly fits our own patterns of thought. Indeed, when we force the 
record of revelation into our theological schema the result is a distortion 
of the prophetic message leading to unwarranted conclusions. These 
men, especially Amos, had encountered the living God, who had spoken 
to them. Such an experience, mirroring the mystery of God, defies 
logical analysis; it can only be recounted. To be sure, in the telling the 
proclaimer betrays the controlling ideas of his faith which de facto are 
his theology. For practical purposes the theology of Amos will be cate- 
gorized, but, in no sense, can we finally superimpose upon Amos a syste- 
matic theology or claim for him a completely balanced doctrine or 
dogma. 

The second assumption which has been demonstrated by many studies 
is that the prophetic movement was not an eighth century B.C. innova- 
tion, but represents rather the recovery of an ancient faith. “Covenant” is 
the fundamental concept which ran through all of Israel’s faith and 
life. The credo of that life was based on the fact that Yahweh had made 
Israel a people by the saving act wherein he brought the Israelites out 
of bondage in Egypt and called them to be his own (Deut. 6: 20-26; 
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26:5-9). This historic event—redemption from Egyptian bondage—cre- 
ated and justified the claim which Yahweh had upon Israel. The pre- 
amble to the Ten Commandments reminds the redeemed people of this 
fact. “I am Yahweh’ thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage” (Exodus 20:2). Then follow those 
things which should characterize the life of Israel in the light of this 
great event. 

God redeemed Israel and by means of a covenant made them his 
people. The terms of the covenant were very simple: Yahweh would 
be the God of Israel, and Israel would be the people of God. Thanks 
to George Mendenhall’s superb study we now know that the historical 
pattern for such a covenant was not a contract between equals, but a 
suzerainty treaty between the great king and his vassal.? It was not 
necessary for the great king to make the treaty, but it was mandatory 
that the vassal do so. This is the key to the covenant relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel. 

Within the covenant hesed was to be the “flex” in God and “the 
reflex” in Israel. Hesed, as related to God, meant undeserved goodness, 
but with respect to Israel it meant loyal love; that is, love growing out 
of the peculiar goodness of God. Covenant was contingent upon the 
response in loyal love, and failure at this point brought prophetic de- 
nunciation followed by divine judgment. Amos was a defender of the 
covenant, giving notice that Israel who had defaulted was doomed. 
Against this framework the message and theology of Amos must be 
understood. 

In the context of the above assumptions which are surely borne out 
by a careful reading of the Old Testament, the theology of Amos will 
be discussed under the following divisions: (1) Yahweh is God alone. 
(2) The media of divine revelation. (3) Worship and the common 
life. (4) The nature of election. (5) The essence of sin. (6)God and 
spiritual renewal. It is obvious that none of these are watertight com- 
partments of thought, but are interrelated, with the implications of one 
bearing on the development of another. That Amos never thought of 
his faith in such categories is axiomatic. His faith was an expression 
of that which defied expression, and yet it was such a profound encounter 
and relationship that it demanded proclamation. This kind of procla- 





1. The term “Yahweh” is substituted for “Jehovah” or “Lord” in all scripture passages 
quoted in this article. 

2. cf. George E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (Pitts- 
burgh: The Biblical Colloquium, 1955), pp. 24 ff. 
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mation can never be dismantled and reduced to components so as to fit 
our own peculiar thought patterns. 

(1) Yahweh is God Alone. Practical monotheism is the underlying 
theme of this great prophecy, giving rise to its interpretation of life and 
history. To the man from Tekoa, Yahweh was no national deity whose 
domain was limited by the boundaries and interests of a single people. 
Although Israel was exclusively his, it was a tragic mistake for the people 
of Israel to assume that Yahweh belonged exclusively to them. God’s 
being and his purpose were never coterminous with any nation or people, 
even though he might use one nation through whom his purpose for all 
nations should be manifested. 

It can be argued, as it has been, that Amos was a henotheist or a 
monolatrist who recognized the existence of other gods, but who reduced 
them to a state so unworthy of worship that they could hardly be con- 
sidered gods. This is monotheism par excellence, not stated as in Second 
Isaiah to be sure, but monotheism nonetheless. Moreover, it is monothe- 
ism drawn from the past history and tradition of people possibly as far 
back as Moses. 

Amos recalled the central event of Hebrew faith; namely, that God 
had brought Israel out of Egyptian bondage (2:10, 3:1). In this way 
Yahweh was a God with power which stretched beyond the boundaries 
of Israel, who not only had overcome the power of Egypt but also had 
driven the Amorites out of Canaan (2:9-10). But this same God who 
had moved Israel like a chessman on the chessboard of history had 
moved other nations as well. 


Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of Israel? 
saith Yahweh. Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir? (9:7) 


Movements of these neighboring peoples from one place to another was 
credited to God and must be interpreted as part of his plan. Further- 
more, Yahweh was interested in other nations and called in question the 
pride of Israel as the chief of nations by comparing this chosen people to 
their neighbors (6:2). 

In Amos there is one God behind all of history whose requirements 
are laid not alone upon Judah and Israel but also upon Syria, Philistia, 
Tyre, Edom, Ammon, and Moab. His rule, and therefore his judgment, 
was over all these nations who were part of his domain and belonged to 
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no other god. There is here no room for the henotheism that some would 
credit to Amos, but only for one God supreme over life and history. 
This God moved not just among the immediate neighbors of Israel, 
nor in special situations at the beginning of the nation’s history, but he 
moved even now to use a great kingdom, Assyria, as the instrument of 
his judgment. 
For, behold, I will raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith 
Yahweh, the God of hosts; and they shall afflict you from the entrance of 
Hamath unto the brook of the Arabah (6:14). 


The concept of God which undergirds all else that Amos believed and 
said emerges in clearer light when Yahweh is revealed as one who em- 
ploys the processes of nature as media of his will and instruments of 
his purpose. Famine, drought, pestilence, and war are his messengers 
(4:6-12). He sends mildew and locusts, using them as warnings of 
impending doom (7:1-3). This God whose being is glimpsed in Amos, is 
no national God, but a God of all nature and history. As Harper has 
pointed out, nowhere in the entire book is Yahweh called the God of 
Israel, because, in point of fact, he is not the God of Israel; he is the 
Lord of hosts of heaven and earth, the God of all creation.’ 

With S. R. Driver we accept the doxologies (4:13, 5:8-9, 9:5-6) 
either as being part of Amos or most assuredly in keeping with his 
thought.* In them the majesty of God is revealed. He is the Creator, 
who speaks his will to man, who bringeth darkness, and treads down 
the high places of the earth (4:13). Yahweh moves the heavens above, 
the sea below, and brings his will to pass on earth (5:8-9). He is Cre- 
ator and Controller who has the power to judge (9:5-6). That God has 
all these powers, and is to be understood in this way, is implicit in all 
the book and explicit in the doxologies. 

This great God has spoken, from whom none can deliver and none 
will escape. The inevitable and inescapable doom of Israel is repeatedly 
described with sheer accents of terror. Neither swiftness of foot nor 
skill in battle has value, because God has spoken (2:14-15). Since 
Yahweh alone is God there is no place where man can go. This God, 
who is judge, is the only Savior. 





3. cf. Wm. R. Harper, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and Hosea (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary) (Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark, 1936), p. cxvii; Hughell E. W. 
Fosbroke, The Book of Amos (The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume VI) (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1956), pp. 768-770. 

4. S. R. Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos (The Cambridge Bible) (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1934), pp. 122-126. 
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Though they dig into Sheol, thence shall my hand take them; and though they 
climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down. And though they hide 
themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out thence; and 
though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I com- 
mand the serpent, and it shall bite them. And though they go into captivity 
before their enemies, thence will I command the sword, and it shall slay them: 
and I will set mine eyes upon them for evil and not for good (9:2-4). 


God, who is God alone, is by name Yahweh, and he it is who is bound 
to Israel by a covenant. He who created nature and controls history 
comes in judgment, and since he is God alone, apart from him there is 
none to save. In this tragic era of history, a prophet from Tekoa glimpsed 
the majesty of God and spoke to his contemporaries about the true na- 
ture of God. 

(2) The Media of Divine Revelation. Thanks to G. Ernest Wright 
and others, the fact that Israel’s God made himself known in events, 
not in monologues, has been clearly established.” Yet, in what kind of 
media does God reveal himself. It is certain that the divine purpose in 
choosing Israel was that he might reveal himself to all. This concept 
relates to election, which shall be discussed at length below. 

One medium of revelation in the prophecy of Amos is natural events, 
to which the people of Israel seemed to pay little attention. The latter 
part of Chapter 4 recounts God’s revelation in cataclysmic events of 
nature. He gave Israel “cleanness of teeth” and “want of bread,” but 
still they did not return (4:6). Famine indicated God’s displeasure, 
but was a warning which went unheeded. Famine was followed by 
drought. Rain stopped and the water supply was perilously low, but 
still there was no return to Yahweh (4:7-8). Crops were mildewed and 
pestilence stalked across the land, but no repentance came (4:9-10). 
Even the horrors of war brought no desired change (4:11). Plagues 
of locusts and a fire, drying up the land from beneath, were not accepted 
by the people as divine judgment calling for repentance. 

To be sure, God made himself manifest not alone in nature, but in the 
events of history as well. Most notably he had made himself known in 
the Exodus from Egypt, in the wilderness wandering, and in the provi- 
sion of a Promised Land. Amos believed that God was active in nature 
and history at a level where man could understand him. 





5. Reginald H. Fuller and G. Ernest Wright, The Book of the Acts of God (Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company, 1957), pp. 15-38. 
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This, however, is only half the process of God’s revelation to man; 
in fact, most of Amos’ contemporaries would have agreed thus far. As 
H. H. Rowley has demonstrated so forcefully, the God of Israel not 
only provided the event, he also raised up an inspired interpreter.’ Mis- 
understanding—misinterpretation of events in those days—was the key 
to tragedy. People saw the great resurgence of religion in its cultic 
expression at the shrines so numerous throughout the country, and were 
sure that they had fulfilled all righteousness. Furthermore, the land was 
blessed with unmatched prosperity and wealth; the citizenry lived in 
peace. These blessings were proof enough that Yahweh was pleased with 
his people. Even though there were disturbing international rumblings, 
the Day of Yahweh would soon be at hand, so the populace believed, 
when God would win his victory and Israel would exercise supremacy 
over all other nations. In this atmosphere it was easy to forget plague 
and famine and to be optimistic about the future. 

But God called Amos to prophesy to his people Israel and to interpret 
the true meaning of events. Yahweh had a spokesman through whom 
his purpose could accurately be communicated. 


Surely the Lord Yahweh will do nothing, except he reveal his secret unto his 
servants the prophets. The lion hath roared; who will not fear? The Lord 
Yahweh hath spoken; who can but prophesy? (3: 7-8) 


The event alone might well have gone unnoticed except for God’s own 
inspired interpreter, or the event have been distorted to mean what men 
wanted it to mean, unless a prophet who knew God’s secret spoke. The 
media of revelation are events, natural or historical, which originate 
with God and are communicated through true prophetic interpretation 
directed by God. 

The charismatic prophetic figure was sent to disabuse the minds of 
men about the meaning of cultic worship, national prosperity, and future 
hope. It was his assigned task to call men back to God and, failing to 
get a response, to announce that the covenant is no longer valid, that 
God’s judgment is imminent. This Amos did. 

(3) Worship and the Common Life. Amos placed in juxtaposition 
the resurgence of religion in its cultic expression on the one hand (4: 4-5, 
521-23, 8:14) and the breakdown of ethical standards, together with 
disruption of morality, on the other hand. As so often happens, good 





6. H. H. Rowley, The Faith of Israel (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956), pp. 
23-47. 
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fortune and prosperity led to careless living on the part of those favored 
and brought increased misery to the less fortunate majority. Appar- 
ently there was no conscious relationship between what happened in 
cultic practice, and what happened in the common life. Worship had 
lost all relationship to day by day existence. 

Amos proclaimed that the religion of Yahweh made a moral claim 
upon man in his common life and that this must be fulfilled if worship 
is to have any meaning. In spite of the prophet’s violent attack upon 
formal worship, most scholars agree that the attack arose not because 
he would abolish the cult, but because worship unrelated to life is com- 
pletely useless, a blasphemy against Yahweh. 

The man of Tekoa proclaimed a God who could not be pleased by 
the smoke of sacrifices, or the saccharine songs of deceit, but who desired 
justice and righteousness. His character was marked by justice and his 
being demanded righteousness; hence, the abrogation of either was an of- 
fense to him. 

It is in this light that we must understand the great contribution of 
Amos. We do well to remember that the prophets did not create a new 
thing, but recovered the meaning of true religion, wherein worship and 
life are inextricably bound together. Truth is in order to goodness. How- 
ever well man may reflect truth as tradition in the form of his cultic 
worship, it is valueless unless his life reflects the dynamic force of that 
faith. 

In Israel the righteous were sold for silver, the needy were deceived 
out of their bare living, and the poor were never considered. A man 
and his father had sexual relations with the same woman, they dedicated 
the clothing of the poor, and drank consecrated wines. Nazarites were 
made to drink wine and prophets were forbidden to speak. Women were 
insatiable in their desire for things and drove their husbands to all sorts 
of crimes (2:6-12). These people, guilty of every unrighteousness and 
injustice, were lying in the luxury of their ivory houses, feasting, singing 
idle songs, getting thoroughly drunk, and caring not at all for the dis- 
integration of their land (6: 4-6). 

Small wonder that the prophet should cry out against the falsity of 
these same folk when they came to the Temple, because they came not 
in repentance, but out of habit. Worship and sacrifice became in them- 
selves a compounding of sin: 


Come to Bethel, and transgress; 
to Gilgal and multiply transgression ; 
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Interpretation 


bring your sacrifices every morning, 
your tithes every three days; 
offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving of that which is leavened ... (4: 4-5). 


With consummate sarcasm the prophet suggested that they step up the 
tempo of their services, bringing sacrifices daily and tithes every three 
days. Add some leaven to your sacrifice, says the prophet.’ Going to 
Bethel is a sin and worship at Gilgal is transgression. Later the prophet 
revealed his intent in these words: 


Seek ye me and ye shall live; but seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal, and 
pass not to Beer-sheba... (5:4-5). 


God is not to be met at such places, where sacrifice and form have re- 
placed loyal love. 

God did despise such cultic practice and desired a deeper response 
from his people. After rejecting all their formal ritualistic cult, the Al- 
mighty says through his prophet: 


But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream 


(5:24). 


Yahweh demands of his people, as their part of the covenant, the ele- 
mentary duties of honesty, integrity, justice, humane treatment of the 
weak, and purity. It follows then that the basic arena for expression of 
true religion is the common life. That, of course, is the substance of the 
covenant concept as manifest in the Ten Commandments, in the Book 
of the Covenant, and in Deuteronomic tradition. 

A very profound and pervasive concept was intended at this point by 
the prophet, one which many societies have forgotten to their peril. 
Worship must be identification with the character and purpose of him 
whom we worship. God demands justice because he is just. Yahweh 
calls men to mercy because he is merciful. Israel, of all people, should 
show mercy to the weak, because Israel was once in bondage. Worship 
has validity only as it becomes a reminder that ethical identification 
with God in the common life is the responsibility of the worshiper. Even 
worship as repentance is predicated on the belief that life, not just 
ritual, must be guided by man’s most basic loyalty. Amos will ever have 
the world in his debt for the recovery of the undeniable truth that wor- 
ship has meaning only as it relates to the guiding loyalty of life itself. 





7. See W. R. Harper, op. cit., p. 92. 
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God is always more concerned with a just and righteous life than he is 
with cultic activity, but worship rightfully used will constantly remind 
us of, not blind us to, what God wants. As the prophet Micah said later: 


... what doth Yahweh require of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? (Micah 6:8) 


(4) The Nature of Election. It is understandable that a national god 
concept should have grown up among the Israelites and that the cove- 
nant as a contingent covenant should have been forgotten. Israel be- 
lieved that God was their God and that his primary interest was in them. 
Furthermore, he was not likely to allow them to suffer any lasting harm. 
In fact, the Day of the Lord, a great time of ultimate triumph of which 
Israel would be chief beneficiary, was almost upon them. Election by 
God was, according to the popular view, a privilege given to Israel and 
denied to the less deserving nations around. 

Amos, a decidedly disturbing voice on most subjects, was even more 
devastating in his diagnosis of this situation. There was no denial that 
God had chosen Israel in a very special way from among the nations; 
yet, the implications of that fact were not what the people believed. 


You only have I known of all the families of the earth: therefore I will visit 
upon you all your iniquities (3:2). 


Election by God is never alone to privilege, it is always to responsibility. 
The election of Israel was not an end in itself, but was a means whereby, 
through Israel, the purposes of God might be carried out.* Again the 
popular belief held that, however dark the day might be, the Day of 
the Lord would come and everything would be transformed, and all 
problems and perplexities overcome.’ Amos once more shocked his 
hearers with a new insight. 


Woe unto you who desire the day of Yahweh! Wherefore would ye have 
the day of Yahweh? It is darkness, and not light.... Shall not the day of 
Yahweh be darkness, and not light? even very dark, and no brightness in it? 
(5:18, 20) 


People had mistaken election for privilege and had not accepted their 
elected responsibility. As a result, God’s coming was now changed from 
the glorious light of blessing to the darkness of judgment. Those who 


_ 





8. Ibid., p. cxvii. 


9. Julius Morgenstern, Amos Studies (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1941), pp. 
410 ff. 
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had cheerfully forgotten that covenant was contingent upon obedience 
as God’s people now faced the certainty of doom. 

God was and is very much interested not in just one nation, because 
he plays no favorites, but in all nations. His love goes out to the Philis- 
tines as well as to the Israelites. The choice of Israel was not that the 
world might serve Israel, but that Israel might serve the world. Unfor- 
tunately, Israel was never willing to accept this servant concept of her 
own life and so perished. Through God’s dealings with Israel he wanted 
to manifest his being to all men and make known his purposes to all 
nations. But Israel thought that her welfare was his only purpose, and 
that God had a responsibility to keep her as a privileged people. History 
proved Israel wrong. 

This nation had been elected as a showcase for the nations, wherein 
the goodness of God in the life of man might be made known. But the 
nations looked on in horror at what they saw. Israel’s unrighteous life 
was as unnatural as horses running on rock or a plowman attempting 
to plow a rock. Justice was turned into gall and righteousness into worm- 
wood (6:12). Bribes could buy a decision at court and ordinary life 
made a mockery of fair play. Israel failed to understand that her privi- 
lege was to serve God and not to be served by him. This sort of inverted 
theology is not just an echo from the past, but is a present reality in 
every age. 

(5) The Essence of Sin. As the reader has already noticed, it is very 
difficult for the writer to confine himself to the prophet Amos. This is 
especially true as we discuss the subject of sin. The temptation to super- 
impose the total biblical view on Amos is strong. Yet Amos, quite apart 
from the rest of the Bible, has a word on this subject. 

Sin, to Amos, was rebellion against God’s goodness, in which belief 
he is in the main line of covenant tradition. God’s great historic claim 
upon Israel was made in his redemptive act in Egypt and in his provid- 
ing a Promised Land (2:9-11). Covenant rested upon the unmerited 
goodness of God, who took the father of Israel, a wandering Aramean, 
and made of him a great nation (see Deut. 26:5). Israel had earned 
nothing, but had received much. 

Sin was the double standard of faith and ethics, confessing one thing 
and living by just the opposite. It was not so much an act as a perversion 
of motive and intent. The essence of sin was deceit, which led to hypoc- 
risy and false optimism. Worship itself could be so perverted that it was 
made a sin, not by nature, but by abuse thereof. 
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For Amos, sin was not primarily an act or a series of acts, it was a 
perverse condition of the heart which issued in actions. It was rebellion 
against love, and refusal to serve. God in his love called men to justice 
and righteousness. He brought Israel out of bondage by his mercy that 
Israel might show mercy. He called Israel to serve him, but instead, 
the Israelites expected God to accept their offerings, and then serve 
them. Sin, for Amos, was a distorted understanding of God’s person 
and a perversion of his purpose. It was man going his own way, calling 
God to follow on! 

(6) God and Spiritual Renewal. The writer concurs with the majority 
of scholars who hold that Amos 9:8b-15 is not from the eighth century 
prophet himself, but must be ascribed to a later editorial hand. Yet, in 
Amos, apart from these verses, there is a suggestion for spiritual renewal 
which is more fully developed in later prophecy, for example, Ezekiel 
et al. 

God is the source of life and is therefore the secret of its corporate 
continuance. Men had begun to relate their lives to sanctuaries, and 
not to the living God whom they were to meet at the sanctuary. Symbol 
took the place of the living reality. Amos exhorted people in the name 
of Yahweh, “Seek ye me, and ye shall live” (5:4). To seek to relate life 
to God is the key to security. The prophet goes one more step when he 
says, “Seek Yahweh, and ye shall live; lest he break out like fire in the 
house of Joseph and it devour...” (5:6). The God whom we refuse 
to seek in obedience as the ground of being becomes the destroyer of life. 
Thus to seek God is to seek life, to seek anything less than the living God 
is to invite destruction. 

What does it mean to seek God? Certainly there is here no mystic 
idea of seeking after God, nor is there any pagan notion of looking anx- 
iously for him. To seek God is to desire to meet him in life and history 
where he manifests himself. Almost as a paraphrase to the counsel, 
“Seek God and live,” is the longer suggestion: 


Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so Yahweh, the God of hosts, 
will be with you, as ye say. Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
justice in the gate: it may be that Yahweh, the God of hosts, will be gracious 
unto the remnant of Joseph (5:14-15). 


To seek God meant to seek him by seeking good, through justice at law 
and righteousness in everyday affairs. They key to renewal of life would 
be, not identification with some nebulous idea of God, but support of 
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those specific concerns which are God’s purposes in the ordinary life 
of man. 

For the Christian, following Christ means identification with God 
through suffering. We are, therefore, called to bear a cross. Among 
other meanings, this certainly points to identification with the needs 
and the tragedies of men; that is, to walk where Jesus walked. It fur- 
ther means that we identify ourselves with righteousness and justice 
for which Jesus, in the tradition of Amos, stood. But beyond Amos, 
Christianity calls us to an identification with God in his redemptive con- 
cern as those through whom his redemptive love can flow. Amos never 
was privileged to see fully this profound aspect of God’s redemptive 
activity and our identification with it. 

The dynamic, moving message of the prophet disturbs us once more 
in the twentieth century. We cannot read these words, which are only 
part of the total record of revelation, without the feeling that here is a 
theology expressly given for our time. We speak often of the sovereignty 
of God, but too frequently act as if he were a creature, by-passed in 
modern discovery, utterly out-of-date. Moreover, the God of our faith 
is a creature of western culture, and as such is violently anticommunist. 
He abides in our world and has identified himself with our economics, 
our politics, and our morality. Just like Israel, we have put limits on 
God who is limitless. Yet in truth he is still the God of all nature and of 
all history, subject to neither, but using both. 

With respect to the media of revelation, modern man finds himself in 
circumstances dangerously like those confronted by Tekoa’s prophet. 
We live in prosperity and luxury, while large segments of the world sub- 
sist in hunger and destitution. Our boom business is cited as proof that 
we are blessed of God, and we further assure ourselves that though the 
day may be dark, God will see us, his people, through. We are nervously 
quick to point with pride to crowded churches and say, “There’s our 
proof.” What would Amos say? Perhaps God has spoken to our pride 
in the Russian nuclear and space challenge. He has shown the shallow- 
ness of our faith by the moral disintegration of our people in the very 
ground swell of religious revival. Is it possible that when God comes to 
us, it will be darkness? 

Worship is at a peak of popularity and participation, but where is 
the echo in common life. We are a schizoid nation, professing truth in 
church and renouncing it in life. Worship for such becomes sin! 
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Our country, the United States, like Israel, was no people but God 
made us a great nation. How frequently we take full credit. We some- 
how think our forefathers deserved God’s blessing, that ours is an elec- 
tion to privilege. This false notion led to disaster in Israel. Must we not 
realize that God plays no favorites, he elects to responsibility, never to 
privilege alone. Only through service can greatness come. 

Sin must be understood, again, not as a mistake or a simple inadver- 
tance; it is rebellion against love. It is perversion, deceit, and distortion 
which trigger destruction. Sin can never be left to the treatment of the 
psychiatrist, whose depth is still too shallow for cure. 

Once more, renewal must come as men return, not to church, but to 
the living God. Church can be a substitue for God, but it should be a 
place to express and experience the presence of God. Coming to God 
means to identify ourselves with justice and righteousness at all levels, 
never with expediency. 

Needless to say, Amos highlighted the human tragedy without giving 
God’s solution which came in Jesus Christ. God who is God alone, in 
Christ identified himself with man, catching up into himself the hurt 
of deceit and pride. He forgave and called men back unto himself, hav- 
ing made right their wrong, having paid the price of their rebellion 
against him. But even in the light of Christian revelation, we find valid 
the theology of Amos whose God was Lord of all; a God who moved 
in history and spoke through men, a God who calls his people (church) 
to serve, a God who calls us to identify ourselves with the concerns and 
character of Christ, a God who takes sin seriously, and a God who calls 
us to new life in him. Much of what Amos saw very dimly becomes 
crystal clear in Christ. Because we stand in this new light, ours is a 
greater privilege and a more meaningful responsibility than Israel knew. 

So let the man from Tekoa speak in all the Bethels of our day and 
say once more: “Seek Yahweh and ye shall live.” And let justice roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. In these words 
the God of nature and history, the God and father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, speaks again to the church in the twentieth century. 
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t Hear this word which I take up over you in lamentation, 
O house of Israel: 
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Fallen, no more to rise 

| is the virgin Israel; 

tT forsaken on her land, 

| with none to raise her up. 


EE The city that went forth a thousand | 
} i shall have a hundred left, | 
TEP and that which went forth a hundred , 
a: shall have ten left 
| : to the house of Israel. 


For thus says the Lord to the house of Israel: 


Seek me and live; 
but do not seek Bethel, 

and do not enter into Gilgal 
or cross over to Beer-sheba; 
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i . Seek the Lord and live, 
Tt lest he break out like fire in the house of Joseph, 
and it devour, with none to quench it.... 





Seek good, and not evil, 
that you may live; 
And so the Lord, the God of hosts, will be with you, 
as you have said. 
Hate evil, and love good, 
and establish justice in the gate; 
it may be that the Lord, the God of hosts, 
will be gracious to the remnant of Joseph. 
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—AMOS 5: 2-6, 14, 15 
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I 


My brothers, at the moment when you are asking yourself whether 
you wish to read this sermon or to pass it by, I owe you in all honesty, 
two initial remarks. First, this sermon is written expressly for you. It 
is not the manuscript of a sermon which I would like to deliver and am 
submitting to your judgment, so that you may tell me whether it is 
badly done or well done. Rather, the reading of this sermon confronts 
you with the question: Does this help me to understand the word which 
God confided to the prophet Amos? And what does this message of 
Amos say to me? 

Without reading the sermon, you can perhaps reply: Amos lived 
eight centuries before Christ. How can the message which God entrusted 
to Amos for his contemporaries in Israel speak to us today? And again, 
if the author of this sermon does not know us—and I do not know 
you—how can he make the message of Amos relevant for us? If this 
reflection leads you to the conclusion that this sermon can say nothing 
to you and that it would be better not to read it, I must caution you— 
and this is my second remark—that you are reacting just like the first 
hearers of the prophet Amos. 

In fact, all we know of the immediate result of the mission of Amos 
is that Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, drove him away with this order: 
“O seer, go, flee away to the land of Judah, and eat bread there, and 
prophesy there; but never again prophesy at Bethel, for it is the king’s 
sanctuary, and it is a temple of the kingdom” (7: 12f.). We can under- 
stand this expulsion. Amos was a Judean of Tekoa, a neighboring village 
of Bethlehem. How dare he trouble a great national feast at Bethel, the 
royal sanctuary of North Israel, by raising his voice in the midst of their 
hymns of thanksgiving to intone the funeral chant of the death of Israel: 


Fallen, no more to rise, 

is the virgin Israel 
forsaken on her land, 

with none to raise her up. 


Sinister words of this sort could produce an ill-omened effect. The 
priest of the royal sanctuary of Israel could not tolerate a Judean ex- 
posing Israel to such a danger. If Amos wished to earn his bread by his 
oracles, let him go to his own country! 

If you, then, question the relevance of Amos’ message, you are wise. 
The words of Amos are dangerous. And if a priest of Israel has already 
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forbidden this prophet to come from Judea to speak in an Israelite 
sanctuary because he considered him as a foreigner who had nothing 
to show to Israel, is it not with much more reason that you should refuse 
to be confronted with a sermon on these words? You could well say: 
We are Christians. The Old Testament no longer concerns us. Especial- 
ly is this so if a foreigner from the other side of the ocean wishes to 
address a sermon to us with these words from the Old Testament. 

In this case, it is not necessary for you to arise in the midst of the 
assembly and leave the church as a sign of protest. You have only to 
turn a few pages of the journal which you hold in your hands. 

Before doing this, however, reflect a moment! The words which I 
propose for your meditation mark the only and the last possibility that 
Israel, condemned to death, should not die, but live. The community of 
North Israelite tribes did not lay hold on this possibility. It is dead. It 
may be that God, with these words of Amos, is now offering to our 
churches a last opportunity. It is, therefore, most serious if we do not 
seize it. Because I am convinced that it is thus for my church, of which 
I am a responsible member, I feel authorized to preach to you in the 
name of God the “Perhaps” of Amos. 

You may reply to me: We are agreed that the Israelites should have 
seized the “Perhaps” of the prophet by a wholly new seeking after God. 
But we are not Israel, we are Christians. 

Take care, my brothers! It was precisely with this reasoning that the 
Israelites refused to listen to Amos. We are, they maintained, the peo- 
ple whom God has chosen among all the nations to reveal his redemption 
in the midst of a corrupt world. His justice condemns the pagans, and 
this same justice will save us. 

God replied to them: 


You only have I known 

of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you 

for all your iniquities, 


In other words, it is precisely because I have this unique relation with 
you, said God, that my justice is the more exacting. Jesus confirmed 
this logic by saying: “Every one to whom much is given, of him will 
much be required; and of him to whom men commit much they will 
demand the more” (Lk. 12:48). Amos projects the light of this truth 
on the elect people. If the elect people persist in the illusion of a divine 
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favoritism, the justice of God will annihilate them. If they “establish 
justice . . . it may be that the Lord . . . will be gracious” to them. 


Dare we still pretend that this has no worth for us because we are 
Christians? If it is true that God has, in Jesus Christ, given to us more 
than to Israel, then the demand of God will be the greater toward us. 
And if perhaps the Lord should be gracious to us, the miracle of grace 
would likewise be the greater. Our infidelity is more serious than that 
of the Israelites. After all, we other Christians, do we still have the right 
to carry the name of Jesus Christ? If we wish to justify ourselves by 
saying: “Lord, did we not prophesy in your name?” we run the risk that 
he will answer us: “I never knew you; depart from me, you evildoers” 
(Matt. 7:2ef.). 


It is not easy, however, for us to recognize that we are unfaithful to 
such a degree. In our personal lives and in the life of the church, we 
have both our ups and downs. The most important question in examin- 
ing our consciences, then, is: On what do those ups and downs depend? 
Almost always it is success which procures for us a sense of well-being, 
while we are depressed when we do not succeed. This is one of the 
strongest evidences of our apostasy. In reality, success is the prince of 
this world. It tempted Jesus from the very beginning in «he desert till 
the last hour on the cross. And it ever anew seduces the church to desire 
to gain the world—to be sure, for Christ!—instead of remaining close 
to the Savior who was crucified by and for the world. 


Amos did not reproach the Israelites for not having won enough vic- 
tories, nor for having failed to contribute enough to the moral advance 
of their neighbors. Quite the contrary. At the place of worship, where 
the Israelites gave thanks to God for victories won and for the strength- 
ening of Israelite influence on her neighbors, Amos stood up and re- 
proached them for having sought and achieved grandeur, riches, and 
power which were out of harmony with their vocation. 

He proved to them by concrete examples that their individual and 
community life, their commerce, their economy, their jurisprudence, 
their worship went against the purpose which God had laid upon them. 
When they had been oppressed, put outside the law, God’s justice de- 
fended their cause. When they had been reduced to slavery, God de- 
livered them. But now it is they who by their strength exploit the weak. 
Instead of being witnesses of God’s justice which reverses the self-cen- 
tered organization of the world, they boasted and thanked God that 
they had been able to vanquish opposition. 
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Thus Israel’s life had become a most dangerous misconstruction, a lie 
which gave to other men an absolutely false conception of God. In 
order to demonstrate the truth, God had to unmask the false witness and 
put him to death. That is the reason for the end of Israel which Amos 
was charged to announce. 


II 


In this extreme situation, the prophet sees still a possibility, a single 
and a last possibility: “it may be that the Lord, the God of hosts, will 
be gracious to the remnant of Joseph.” This “it may be,” this “Perhaps,” 
is founded on the inmost Being of God, on his fidelity. He does not want 
to lose men. He says to them: “Seek me and live!” This is still possible. 
Life is offered to those condemned to death. The death of the elect peo- 
ple has only one cause—they have lost God. For their election consists 
in this, that God is their life. Without God they die. 

The most serious thing about the situation is that Israel does not know 
and does not wish to believe that they have lost God. They have the 
feeling of being in full communion with God. They pray, they sing to 
him, they celebrate his feasts, yet in reality they have lost God. This is 
the greatest danger, really the only danger for the people of God in the 
Old as well as the New Testament. It is at the same time the mortal 
danger for humanity. 

We think that openly declared and militant atheism is dangerous. We 
sound the alarm in the church, so that she will mobilize her forces 
against atheism. Yet, however dangerous atheism may be, it places be- 
fore man a direct question: Do you, or do you not, believe in God? But 
if we claim to believe in God, and if the God to whom we pray and whom 
we preach is not God, what more dangerous deceit could Satan invent 
to turn men away from God? 

Nothing can save humanity from this perversion save God himself. 
How marvelous his grace if, in this situation, he makes us hear his voice! 
His own voice cuts across all the false words which we formulate about 
him. And what could he say to us which would be a word of life more 
full and more efficacious than this simple word: “Seek me!” He has, 
then, himself, in his personal verity, decided to make the images and il- 
lusions which we have formed of him disappear. He calls us to seek 
him. He wants to be found by us. He desires us. He does not want to 
be without us. 

Now the only question is: How may we look for him? God puts up 
a road block across the road which seems to us the best way to find him: 




















Perhaps the Lord will be Gracious 


Do not seek Bethel, 
and do not enter into Gilgal 
or cross over to Beer-sheba. 


To “seek God” signified for the Israelites, and normally for us other 
Christians too, to go to worship, to go to the place where the congrega- 
tion was assembled to meet God. We should, then, replace Bethel, Gil- 
gal, and Beer-sheba by the names of celebrated centers of Christian 
worship: St. Peter’s at Rome, Notre-Dame of Lourdes, Geneva, Evan- 
ston; or to come closer home, the church or chapel or room where we 
seek spiritual edification. 
Do not go there! Do not seek your edification! “Seek me!” 


I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 


Take away from me the noise of your songs; 

to the melody of your harps I will not listen. 
But let justice roll down like waters, 

and righteousness like an everflowing stream. 


It is by religion that, ever since the Fall in Paradise, man tries to hide 
himself from God. He is ashamed to be naked before his Creator. He 
has a bad conscience. By discourses and by long liturgies, he makes 
sounds so as not to hear the voice of God: “Adam, where are you?” 
“Cain, where is your brother?” Through Amos, God says to us: Partici- 
pate no longer in this religious enterprise, in this kind of fraudulent 
commerce by which you try to hide your failure. “Seek the Lord and 
live!” God indicates precisely how we ought to look for him, in recalling 
his own name which he had revealed to Israel, Yahweh, whose pronun- 
ciation has been lost and been replaced by “Lord.” It is impossible to 
seek an unknown person. It is necessary to know whom one is seeking. 
The history of religions shows the absurdities which men run into when 
they search for God without knowing who he is. To the elect people 
God first of all showed himself: “Here I am!” “I am who I am” 
(Exod. 3:14). Throughout the history of Israel God had indicated 
precisely his name, the sound of his voice, the marks of his personality. 
When he says to the Israelites, “Seek me,” they know who is the one 
who wants to be found by them. 

“Seek the Lord” means, “Seek me according to the indications which 
I have given you of myself throughout your history.” And that reminds 
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us that the written traditions of these indications, such as we have in the 
Old Testament, are for us and for all men of incomparable value. Jesus 
confirmed this when he said to the Jews: “You search the scriptures, be- 
cause you think that in them you have eternal life; and it is they that 
bear witness to me” (John 5:39). 

If we wish to find the “Lord” and to live, we must then probe the 
Scriptures by searching there for Jesus. One can probe the Scriptures 
without searching in them for Jesus. Jesus said to the Jews an additional 
word: “you refuse to come to me that you may have life” (John 5:40). 
We can study the Scriptures of the New, as well as the Old Testament, 
to find there an Israelite religion, a Jewish religion, a Palestinian or a 
Hellenistic Christianity; that is to say, some human thoughts about God, 
some rites and institutions, but not the “Lord,” not his own name, not 
the Word by which he himself speaks to us, not his person and not life. 
Nevertheless, the order and the promise are still given to us: “Seek the 
Lord and live!” Seek Jesus in the Scriptures and you will live! The 
entire history of the church confirms the efficacy of this injunction. It is 
not by institutional reforms that, through the centuries, the dying 
church has recovered her life, but through the Bible, by seeking for the 
Word of God in the Scriptures, by the living and vivifying Word, the 
Word made flesh, by a new discovery of Jesus. 

God wants the church to find life again. He desires so much to be 
found by us that he adds again a stipulation to direct our search: 


“Seek good, and not evil, that you may live!” After all that we have 
just pointed out, this command cannot mean: Replace God by the 
principle of the Good, replace his person by an ideal, replace faith by 
morality. Indeed not. God wishes, on the contrary, to help us not to 
seek him in mere concepts. We deceive ourselves too easily when we 
speak of God. We too easily step out of reality, so that what we call God 
is only an idle fancy, a creation of our own imagining. Religions and 
theologies are, in reality, in large part unreal “superstructures,” as 
Marxism calls them. The God of Israel and Jesus ought to be sought 
in reality. 

That is why Amos prescribes: 


Seek good, and not evil, 
that you may live; 
and so the Lord, the God of hosts, 
will be with you, 
as you have said. 
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Communion with God, which is the great privilege of the elect people 
both in the Old and in the New Testament, is a vain word, it becomes 
imaginary, if we do not seek the “good.” The “good” is the goodness of 
God. The “good” is that which God gives and which he desires that we 
return to him by our gratitude. The communion of God with us creates 
communion between ourselves and other men. The use of everything of 
which we dispose corresponds to the goodness of God by which we live. 
We seek the “good” if we use everything we have to distribute God’s 
goodness to all around us. We seek “evil” if we seek our profit at the 
expense of others. We can control this egocentric tendency only if we 
really seek the Lord. 


Hate evil, and love good, 
and establish justice in the gate. 


The Lord, the God of Israel, and Jesus turn upside down the scale of 
values which our egoism has constructed. They do this because they 
turn our hearts upside down. When the love of God turns toward us, it 
turns us away from ourselves toward others. It changes the heart. It 
changes the vital center within us, the center which commands our will, 
our judgment, our feelings, our tastes, our passions. Loved by God, we 
love what he loves and we hate what displeases him. We seek the good 
in response to his goodness not only under an external constraint, but 
with all our heart touched by the love of God. Thus the city of God 
is formed among men on the earth, the new society at the center of 
which justice reigns. 


III 


Here, my brothers, is the possibility of life which God offers to his 
people condemned to death. Today, we are this people of God. We 
hear the lamentation: “Fallen, no more to rise, is the church of Christ.” 
But to us God still gives a last chance: “Seek me and live.” “It may be 
that the Lord .. . will be gracious to the remnant of Christians.” 

Do we accept this? Or do we find that this is exaggerated, and that 
the unfaithfulness of the church is not so great? Take care! A false 
security has inspired us by the reflection: The graciousness of God is not 
a “Perhaps” for us; it has been acquired in Jesus Christ. Yes, Jesus is 
the graciousness of God, he is life. Before he was born, Joseph received 
the order: “You shall call his name Jesus [the Lord saves], for he will 
save his people from their sins” (Matt. 1:21). To “go before the Lord 
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to prepare his ways, to give knowledge of salvation to his people in the 
forgiveness of their sins,’ God gave a son to the priest Zechariah (Luke 
1:76f.). You remember that God insisted that the forerunner of Jesus 
be called John in spite of the opposition of the family who declared: 
“None of your kindred is called by this name” (Luke 1:61). The name 
of John, as the name of Jesus, expressed the vocation of the one who 
carries it. John means, “The Lord is gracious.” It is made up of the 
same words as the message of Amos—“‘it may be that the Lord... will 
be gracious’—without the expression “it may be,” and with the verb 
which Amos puts in the future put in the present in the name of John. 


Very well, you will say to me, that exactly confirms our opinion, that 
we are no longer placed before a “Perhaps.” Be cautious, my brothers! 
Think of the message of John the Baptist! He declared: Immediately 
after me will come the one who will decide whether you will be received 
into the kingdom of God or thrown into eternal fire. No one will pass 
into life except by pure grace. Repent you! Confess that you merit only 
condemnation for your sins, and that your one hope is that the Lord may 
be gracious to you. 


Dare we pretend: That does not concern us? We would not be the 
first to do so. In the crowd which came to the Jordan, John saw many 
Pharisees and Sadducees who had the assurance of being accepted into 
the kingdom. But John addressed them: “You brood of vipers! Who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? Bear fruit that befits re- 
pentance. ... Even now the ax is laid to the root of the trees; every 
tree therefore that does not bear good fruit is cut down and thrown into 
the fire” (Matt. 3:7-10). Jesus confirms this. Each time that these 
people, assured of their salvation, found themselves face to face with 
him, the graciousness of the Lord did not interest them. It is terrible to 
read what Jesus said about the Scribes and the Pharisees sitting “on 
Moses’ seat” (Matt. 23). 


Do not make one last attempt to place us in safety by the declaration 
that the woes pronounced by Jesus condemn the Jewish Scribes and the 
Pharisees but not us other Christian theologians. If we have received 
more than they, we are also more responsible than they. I, myself, am a 
member of a body of professors in the church. I have taught in three 
theological seminaries (one of which has the ominous name of “Bethel”) 
in Germany, in Switzerland, and in France. I must say to you in closing 
this sermon, many a time I have heard, and always anew I hear, the 
voice of the Lord re-echoing: “But woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, 
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hypocrites: because you shut the kingdom of heaven against men; for 
you neither enter yourselves, nor allow those who would enter to go in” 
(Matt. 23:13). Each of the curses and its motivation which we read 
in the twenty-third chapter of the Gospel according to Matthew is a one 
hundred times more just sentence on us other theologians of the church. 


What boundless grace it is, then, that God should a 


ddress to us again 
by the prophet Amos the offer: 


Seek me and live! 
it may be that the Lord... 
will be gracious to the remnant 
of his people. 
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Ill. Preaching from Amos 
by Paut F. BaRACKMAN 


SEVERAL years ago an article by Louis Clinton Wright appeared in Re- 
ligion in Life, bearing the title “Rugged Religion.” The author’s thesis 
was that, “Something vastly more rugged is required if our churches, 
preachers and people are to face in triumphant mood the world of 
today and tomorrow.” He pointed out how in the heroic periods of our 
faith men accepted “tough assignments” from God; examples of such 
assignments were the tasks given Moses and Jeremiah and Amos. In 
those times, too, men did not hesitate to name sins and even on occasion 
to name sinners, rather than discuss sin in vague terms. There was need 
now, he felt, for a more rugged concept of God as one whose love is holy 
and whose mercy is mingled with judgment. When I come to study 
Amos, I often review this article. The paralled with Amos is not exact 
in all particulars; but the suggestion contained in the title “Rugged Re- 
ligion,” and some of the thoughts it stirs, are closely akin to what we 
hear when we attend to this earliest of Israel’s writing prophets. In 
particular Amos had to contend with a corrupted idea of God. Pride 
and formalism and the influence of a pagan environment had done 
their work. Through the stern character of his calling and through his 
observation of the life of his time, God gave him a message that sum- 
moned Israel to reality in faith and practice. Real religion, not more 
religion, was the need of the eighth century B.C. “Israel’s trouble was 
not a lack of religion, but an excess of it.” 

As we begin our reflections on how we may present the message of this 
prophet to our time, these thoughts may help the student to feel the way 
Amos felt when in the heat of his conviction he first spoke in the ears of 
the nation and its ruling classes. Voicing a lament that the Old Testa- 
ment was practically ignored in many churches, Dr. John Hutton wrote 
in the British Weekly, February 1, 1940: “It is not too late for anyone 

to begin the regular study and reading of the Old Testament. I do not 
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know a better entry into the mighty cathedral, with its domes and 
towers and crypts, than by the way of the Word of God by the mouth of 
His servant Amos.” One who undertakes to preach from this little book 
may ponder this suggestion, both for himself and for his people. There 
is much here that might serve to recover for the whole church the 
neglected values of what God said to the fathers through the prophets. 
The more one reflects on it, the more amazing it becomes that the first 
prophet to leave us a written message should have displayed the insight 
we find here. 

It is not too difficult to present this prophet and his book in a single 
message. The mere appearance of Amos is in itself one of the remarkable 
facts of Israel’s history. It is, indeed, a fairly good argument for inspira- 
tion. How did a herdsman achieve spiritual insights that touch con- 
temporary life with uncanny accuracy after twenty-seven centuries? One 
would hardly expect a man with whatever advantages the time offered 
in the way of training to be able to do what Amos has done. (1) He 
brought a clear-sighted realism into society. For him, sin was not the 
neglect of ritual; ritual had itself become a sin. Society was corrupt 
because God had been irreverently dragged down to man’s level, or we 
should say, men had attempted to do this. Busy religion and prosperous 
market places could not hide basic injustice and greed. (2) He brought 
this same realism into religion. He saw that God was not worshipped 
unless he was obeyed. God could not be flattered nor bribed nor con- 
strained. Does it not occur to us in our own day that this is turning the 
bright light on contemporary practices? Are there those now who seem 
to think we will be saved if we talk enough about religion and “go to 
church next Sunday?” (3) Amos brought this realism into history. “For 
three transgressions . . . and for four, I will not revoke the punishment.” 
God was within the shadows. What nations had sown, that they would 
some day reap. History speaks of judgment. Amos brings home with 
precision and force the truth about God, who has grown indefinite and 
unimpressive to us in these decades of spiritual confusion brought on by 
our many idolatries. If relevance is what we seek, a sermon on Amos 
should meet this requirement admirably. He holds a mirror to our time. 


I 
The Encounter with Amaziah 


For our present purpose we will begin with the meeting of priest and 
prophet recorded in chapter 7, verses 10-17. This must have taken place 
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near the close of Amos’ public ministry, since the attitude of Amaziah 
suggests that the prophet would have been silenced from that time, or 
soon after. But what was said on the two sides in the encounter, and the 
mere fact that two of such men faced each other, constitute that moment 
as significant. About the year 1900 the Dreyfus case agitated France. 
Emile Zola took up the support of Dreyfus, saying that the incident was 
“a moment in the conscience of mankind.” It is not an exaggeration to 
say somewhat the same thing of the occasion when the prophet met the 
priest at the sanctuary of Bethel. For this reason it is well, after becom- 
ing familiar with the contents of Amos in a general fashion, to look 
closely at this scene, and study the two men and what they represented. 
From here one can go back into the earlier mesasges and forward into 
the few that follow for a better understanding of Amos’ mission and 
character. 

A Prophet meets an Ecclesiastic. The situation is itself well worth an 
attempt to set forth its significance. Once in a while God sends a man 
when the human situation has lost touch with truth and goodness and 
righteousness. I have somewhere read, “The great personalities appear 
because they need to appear.” Amos and Amaziah were not two lone 
men confronting one another. They were two ideas, two forces face to 
face. The one represented man’s approach to the matter of his relation 
to God, and the development of religion into an adjunct of man’s power 
and prestige. The other was from God, representing God’s side of the 
controversy, speaking for the justice and righteousness and holiness large- 
ly forgotten in the busy administration of religious functions. The whole 
scene was one more instance of those momentous occasions when deep 
issues have been joined as two men faced each other. Man’s career in 
this world at times reaches the place where a halt has to be called. God 
does not then leave himself without a witness to tell his people that 
things are on the way which will overturn the established order. Are 
there conditions now prevalent which seem to invite the great per- 
sonality? Sometimes we think so. 

The Mistakes of Amaziah. “Then Amaziah the priest of Bethel sent 
to Jeroboam king of Israel” (7:10). This ecclesiastic makes an interest- 
ing study. From his words to Amos we can infer quite a little as to his 
spirit and motives. (1) He “sent to Jeroboam.” It is interesting that he 
does this first of all. He was more anxious about pleasing the king than 

about pleasing God. The institution he administered was really an ad- 
junct of the state, and his position depended on how well he served his 
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lord. In recent years there has been talk of religion, even the Christian 
faith, as a good thing to bolster democracy, or as needed to maintain our 
way of life, or as useful to preserve institutions. It is a dangerous way to 
talk. Religion that has become dependent on political or economic 
powers is in a perilous state. (2) He said, “Amos has conspired against 
you” (7:10). He made a false charge. He apparently had a notion that 
Amos was not without some backing among disloyal elements in the 
nation. It was a pretty poor way to size up a man who was speaking for 
God; and it was a sad comment on such a man as Amaziah that he 
could hear nothing better than this in what a prophet had been saying. 
(3) He quoted Amos out of context by reporting that Amos had pre- 
dicted the destruction of Jeroboam’s house, yet without giving the analy- 
sis of the nation’s condition which had been the setting for the prediction. 
Furthermore, he belittled the occasion by saying, ““Thus Amos has said”’ 
(7:11). He heard no voice of God in the prophet’s utterances. He was 
so out of accord with God’s manner of speech that when a message did 
come he was incapable of appreciating it. He reminds us of the religious 
leaders of our Lord’s time. (4) He used smear tactics. When he told 
Amos to go to Judah, and there eat bread and prophesy, he seemed to 
imply that his support came from Judah in the first place, and that 
someone was paying him for what he was doing. Our criticisms reveal 
ourselves. Since Amaziah lived by the grace of those who supported him, 
he surmised that all others did the same. Perhaps it was difficult for him 
to conceive of anyone serving God from a pure sense of responsibility. 
(5) Worst of all, maybe, he had a low conception of the church. “It is 
the king’s sanctuary, and it is a temple of the kingdom” (7:13). Re- 
ligious ardor is not for polite and influential places. Emotion and plain 
speech are not for king’s palaces. Joseph Parker once remarked that 
some people think religion is an excellent thing for the East End. In all 
this I trust Amaziah has not been misrepresented. He stood for things 
of which religion needs to beware. He was not the last churchman to 
misinterpret a prophet. 

Weighty Words. “The land is not able to bear all his words” (7:10). 
Amaziah may have been wrong in much he is recorded to have said to 
Amos, but in this statement he was perfectly right. Here is an excellent 
text from which to survey the total message of the book. Examined in 
the light of it, the prophet’s message acquires its force. He spoke of a 
plumb line; and we can see that if such a line were dropped, it would 
mean a devastating judgment on all that existed in politics and society. 
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He spoke of justice flowing down as waters; we can understand that if it 
did, there would be a transformation of social arrangements. The land 
would never have been able to bear such words, nor anything else Amos 
said, and remain as it was. We reflect on the facts that words are the 
most powerful force in the world. 1959 should be one of the best years in 
history to say this. If man’s words are powerful, how much more power- 
ful are God’s words. Our human order cannot bear what he has spoken. 
The Russians turned back a shipment of Bibles at their border on the 
ground that it is a subversive book. How true. And how well men realize 
that it is control of the mind that counts. When the Sanhedrin put Peter 
and John on trial, it was not for healing a man, but for teaching. Our 
Lord went to his death, not for making the sick well and doing good, but 
for saying things. The first confessional martyr under Hitler was put to 
death for repeating out loud, “Thou shalt not kill.” The world as it is, is 
not able to bear all God’s words. We have to speak them. Our greatest 
guilt may be our silence, or our harmless speech. 

The Making of a Prophet. “The Lord took me from following the 
flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy” (7:15). On the wall 
of John Knox’s house on High Street, Edinburgh, these famous words are 
inscribed: “I am in the place where conscience bids me speak the truth, 
therefore, the truth I speak, impugn it whoso lists.” Knox was in the 
line of Amos and the prophets. We would we knew more of what a man 
felt when “the Lord took him.” Did he go with reluctance? Was he 
fearful? Did he have any lingering doubts as to the genuineness of the 
call? With what voice did God address him? Was it through the silence 
of the wilderness, and in the regularity of the passing seasons? Was it in 
sights he saw when he visited centers of population where the poor were 
crying in vain about their injustices? Was it in meditation on God’s law? 
Such things are not incompatible with the statement that “the Lord took 
him.” God needed a man, and he found in Amos one that he could 
speak to. There were lots of shepherds in the wilderness, but only one 
Amos. Prophets are made by circumstances, plus God. 


II 
judgments (Chapters I and II) 


Chapters I and II of Amos are commonly considered a unit. The 
theme of the unit is judgment, as it is the theme of the whole book. Ap- 
propriately enough, we are told in the first verse that these are words 
which Amos “saw . . . two years before the earthquake” (1:1). This is 
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not the customary way to date a writing, but perhaps there is a message 
in it. It does not help us much as far as the date is concerned, but it tells 
us something about the man and the message. Amos saw meanings in 
events. In our day we have lost the ability to make the connection, either 
because we have learned so much about physical geography or because 
we have forgotten so much that has to do with the spiritual forces around 
us. During the last World War it was suggested in Great Britain that 
there be a day of national humiliation; the suggestion was rejected on 
the ground that the nation had no cause for humiliation before God. 
“Two years before the earthquake,” Amos saw things coming to a crisis, 
and his conviction was confirmed when he witnessed an impressive event 
in the natural world. Does this border on superstition, in our view? 
Perhaps it does; but perhaps we should discern reminders of God more 
often than we do when we are in the grip of the forces we cannot control. 

God Speaks. “The Lord roars from Zion, and utters his voice from 
Jerusalem” (1:2). Later on Amos will say that “the lion has roared” 
(3:8). It is a bold way to speak of God, offensive to modern tastes as to 
how a preacher ought to talk. Our prophet was rude, abrupt, energetic, 
and direct. If he began by reference to the earthquake, he continued in 
the same startling manner by letting us hear the roar of the lion. When 
Amos heard this sound in the wilderness it meant danger; when he 
heard it in the spiritual world it was a call to be alert. (1) This second 
verse gives us the method of God’s speech—Amos. It is not in the vio- 
lence of nature alone, but in the urgency of a prophet’s voice that God 
would address his people. (2) It gives us the manner of God’s speech—a 
roar. To be sure, this is not the only way he speaks. We read of the still, 
small voice; and we hear the accents of the Word who became flesh. But 
sometimes there is no other way for God to make his purpose known 
than in tones that command attention. (3) It gives us the continuity of 
God’s speech—from Zion. What he had to say in Amos’ day was in line 
with what he had been saying since he first began to make his will known 
to Israel. Zion was the place of his abode, the city where he had set his 
name. It isso still. (4) It gives us the effects of his speech—mourn and 
wither. He spoke in judgment, for there are times when his dealings are 
severe, not because that is what he would desire, but because of what 
man has become. (5) Most arresting of all, it gives us the direction of 
God’s speech—Israel. They were his own people, but they were the 
cause of this violent utterance and they were under judgment. 
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The Appeal to Common Sense. “Is it not indeed so, O people of 
Israel?” (2:11). The whole of the first two chapters of the book are an 

appeal to apply common sense to the facts of the day, and to the rela- 

tion of these facts to moral law. It did not call for an expert in theology 

to see what Amos saw. It only called for the use of ordinary faculties of 

mind and spirit honestly. One who depended largely on native wit for 

his day to day living was best qualified to tell a heedless nation what was 

in store for it. (1) Common sense would tell men that God will not 

always keep silent; and remain inactive. We have noted the message 

about the roar of the lion. Carlyle’s remark that God “does nothing” was 

only a superficial observation. (2) Common sense would tell men that 

law is enforced impartially. Being God’s people does not mean exemp- 

tion from the demands of justice. “In the corrupted currents of this 
world, offence’s gilded hands oft shove by justice.” This is a valid com- 
ment on human ways, but it is not true in God’s order. If we know God, 
then we know that all men equally are under judgment—Tyre and 
Philistia, Judah and Israel, Russia and the United States. (3) Common 
sense would suggest the futility of trusting human resources alone in a 
time of crisis. “Nor shall he who rides the horse save his life; and he 
who is stout of heart among the mighty shall flee away naked” (2: 15-16). 
It has been remarked by one student of Amos that these words are too 
harsh to be put into the mouth of God; but in the light of history it 
hardly seems so. More than one corrupt society has been pressed in its 
place by the cartwheel. Sometimes God is severe. “Is it not indeed so, 
O people of America?” If only men would learn to use their God-given 
powers of observation! 

Burning Palaces. “For three transgressions . . . and for four, I will 
not revoke the punishment” (1:2, etc.). A witty Chinese said at the be- 
ginning of the last war, “The sky is dark with chickens coming home to 
roost.” It would be difficult to preach from Amos without dealing with 
the sins that brought judgment. Amos preached what we noted before 
as a “rugged religion,” which meant for one thing that he named sins. 
(1) We observe that no nation was punished for a single breach of the 
law. It was for sin which had become habitual, as George Adam Smith 
put it. They had grown cruel, deceitful, greedy, and quarrelsome in the 
conduct of daily life. God did not all at once begin to find fault with 
some hapless peoples. (2) We further observe in this stern warning of 
impending judgment that man’s inhumanity to his fellows was the uni- 
versal crime for which there had to be an accounting. Whether it was 
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the startling brutality of the nations or the more refined cruelty that sold 
the needy for a pair of shoes, it was all sin against God. Men prove 
what they are by their dealings with one another. George Boas some- 
where remarked about the present century, “Confusion, brutality, pessi- 
mism, fear, all translated into terms of cuteness—these are the marks of 
modern man.” (3) We observe that men are not called to discuss 
principles. They have to face a living, personal God. “Encounter” is the 
word today. It is there before God that the truth will be known. One 
does not preach on these words of Amos’ lightheartedly, yet they have to 
be faced, and the time may come when they must be proclaimed. 

Rejected Blessings. “You made the Nazirites drink wine, and com- 
manded the prophets, saying ‘You shall not prophesy’” (2:12). In the 
preceding verses Amos took a glance over the history of Israel, mention- 
ing some events that for some reason had seemed significant in his view. 
(1) God had redeemed his people in the first place. “I brought you up 
out of the land of Egypt” (2:10). It is strange how soon we forget the 
most important fact in our history. It is even more strange how we think 
we can live as we please now that we are rescued from bondage. (2) God 
had intervened to save them many times since. Amos recalled one of those 
incidents. “Yet I destroyed the Amorite before them” (2:9). If one 
feels he must call in question the historical fact of that day the sun did 
not set, there are enough other occasions when the nation owed its con- 
tinued existence to divine providence. How long would any of us endure 
without help? And yet how ready we are to forget it when the crisis is 
past. (3) God has provided spiritual leadership. “I raised up some of 
your sons for prophets, and some of your young men for Nazirites” 
(2:11). The response to such godly examples and voices of warning 
was derision and hostility. We are never friendly to those whose word 
condemns us. Common sense, of which something was said before, 
might suggest the due appreciation of God’s goodness. At least we can 
examine ourselves to see whether we are doing any better than the 
people of Amos’ day. 


III 
Some Basic Principles in Religion (Chapters III and IV) 


It is not suggested that these two chapters are a distinct section of the 
prophecy. They do contain, however, some valuable insights, which may 
be described as indicated by the above title, and they reach a climax of 
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a sort in 4:12. This section will be devoted to some thoughts regarding 
these principles. 

The Peril of Exalted Privilege. “You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities” 
(3:2). It is an exalted privilege to be called of God. It does not need to 
be argued that Israel was signally honored among the nations. But 
Israel did what men always seem to do; they abused their privilege. 
Election is a dangerous doctrine to be let loose among such creatures as 
we are. (1) Privilege carries with it the danger of pride. It is easy for 
those who possess it to begin to think they are not as other men, and 
even to thank God for it. We are tempted to look upon a divine call as 
the measure of our superiority. We forget that all divine calls are 
matters of grace and not signs of peculiar human worth. (2) Privilege 
carries with it very often the peril of presumption. Men feel they may 
take liberties, but will be cared for or will not be called to account, seeing 
they have a special claim on God. They yield to the temptation to cast 
themselves from the pinnacle of the temple. They draw distinctions 
between their own sins and those of other people, always finding in favor 
of the things they are pleased to do and excuses for doing these things. 
(3) Privilege carries with it the peril of prejudice. Those without the 
circle becomes the lesser breeds. The corollary to the pride that supposes 
I was chosen for my own excellence is the conclusion that others were not 
chosen because of their inferiority. The essential element in any “choos- 
ing” God may do is that I am chosen because God has a plan for every- 
body, and I am to have some responsibility in carrying it out. 

God’s Severity Is Our Hope. “This word that the Lord has spoken 
against you...I will punish you for all your iniquities” (3:1-2). This 
is Amos’ key statement. His message is that of judgment on God’s own 
people. It is the measure of his insight that he saw this must happen. 
Although they were the very “family” God had brought out of Egypt, 
as they were reminded six verses before, he was against them; indeed, 
he was against them because they were his family. Someone has said, 
“Nothing is too costly for justice.” If much has to be wiped out, or 
much has to be suffered before the Kingdom of God can come near, 
then it has to be borne. One thing it is impossible to conceive, that is, 
that there should be wrong in the life of God’s people, and nothing be 

done about it. Our one hope is that God will not allow an evil condition 
to go unpunished. It would be the end of the world if such a thing were 
possible. As long as this is God’s world, there is only one way to live in 
it, and that is his way. Everything else we try will end in disaster. 
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Effects Have Causes. “The lion has roared; who will not fear?” (3:8). 
In verses 3 to 8 we read a series of questions leading to the final one, “The 
Lord God has spoken; who can but prophesy?” Reversing the usual order 
of cause and effect, the prophet argues back from the effect to the cause, 
for Israel had come to be heedless of the meaning of events. One would 
suppose that when startling things were taking place, men would be 
curious as to why they happened. And in most spheres of interest they 
would. In the natural world, men are curious about causes. But not so 
in the spiritual world, strangely enough. (1) Amos pointed out that 
judgment was an effect. “Is a trumpet blown in a city, and the people 
are not afraid?” (3:6). Warning and rebuke have a cause—-God. Such 
occurrences mean he is taking a hand in affairs, to speak in a figure; 
for, although that hand would be benevolent, our perversities are such 
that divine action means a day of reckoning. (2) Amos pointed out that 
a prophet was an effect. “Surely the Lord God does nothing, without 
revealing his secret to his servants the prophets” (3:7). People may 
have asked Amos what had come over him that he spoke as he did. He 
is here accounting for himself. A prophet in Israel was a danger signal. 
A distinguished student of the prophets once wrote, “A prophet came 
not without first a falling away.” The effect was Amos. God was the 
cause—or God’s threat of judgment. We need the insight of a prophetic 
man to carry us back of events to their meanings. 

The Compelling Voice. “The Lord God has spoken; who can but 
prophesy?” (3:8). “The moment of revelation is necessarily the moment 
of commission.” Our endeavors to understand the inner workings of the 
spirits of the prophets leave us less than satisfied. What they heard, how 
it felt to be laid hold on by God, how they were sure it was God with 
whom they had to do, these are questions to which we have but partial 
answers. (1) We may be assured they could not speak until God had 
spoken. They had no vision of judgment nor word of redemption in 
themselves. The mark of the false prophet was that he ran without being 
sent. Amos was merely a shepherd until the lion had roared. (2) They 
had to speak as God had spoken. Amos had much to say contrary to the 
feelings and ideas of his contemporaries. He has a reputation even now 
of being gloomy and severe. Many of the things men thought religious 
he had to condemn. When they had made themselves comfortable in 
their institutions he had to speak roughly of the destruction of those ar- 
rangements. Perhaps in our day we have here a message the church 
needs to ponder. It is this body of Christ which must give God’s word 
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to this time. Its mission is to speak only what God has said and to speak 
as he has spoken. It may take courage, as in East Germany, or maybe 
as in the United States. 

There Is a Penalty for Moral Ignorance. “They do not know how 
to do right” (3:10). We read at times of forgotten arts. These were 
skills men used to have centuries ago for which we have lost the secret 
formula. Sad to say, living before God in sincerity has been a lost art 
a good many times. Israei had once known more of that art than it 
knew in Amos’ day. The word “right” is a rather special term. It has 
been suggested that it means “straightforward,” or that it is used for 
“what is straight, or in front.” It means they had forgotten how to fol- 
low a straight course, how to be frank and open in dealing with God, 
how to be true in relations with fellow men. (1) The extent of their 
deviation is described in graphic terms. “Great tumults within her, and 
the oppressions in her midst” (3:9). It was as if Amos saw the palaces 
and halls of Samaria with the roofs lifted off, and the secret doings of 
the inhabitants exposed. Loud strife, angry passions, ruthless greed 
dominated society. (2) It is inevitable in the circumstances that there 
should be an “adversary,” vaguely hinted at, since whatever natural or 
human power may be involved, the adversary in reality was God him- 
self. That doing right should be a forgotten art is no matter of indif- 
ference. Ignorance here is no excuse. God has to be against it. Once 
more, at whatever cost, righteousness must flow down as a mighty stream. 
(3) In this world the right has to be cultivated. Its mastery requires 
study. And to retain such mastery requires constant attention. It may 
be that to the three R’s once popular among us, the fourth of which we 
speak could well be added. John Ruskin once remarked, “It is a matter 
of no final concern to any parent whether he shall have two children or 
four; but matter of quite final concern whether those he has shall, or 
shall not, deserve to be hanged.” It is heartening to realize that the 
Bible asserts that no matter what men may be, “right” will at last be 
established. 

The Impartiality of Judgment. “I will punish the altars of Bethel” 
(3:14). We note that the religious establishment is singled out for 
special mention. Worship had itself become a sin. Israel mingled idols 
and God in a broad inclusiveness that welcomed all possible deities. It 
did not make much difference what a man believed, so long as he be- 
lieved something. And perhaps also they would say so long as he was a 
great believer. Israel had religious ceremonies of the most elaborate 
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kind, we may surmise. Ceremonies lose their significance all too easily, 
and become the bribes by which men suppose they assure themselves 
of God’s favor. Religion, religious institutions of all kinds, must come 
under the judgment of God. Righteousness is not just for political, 
social, and economic affairs; it is for the church, too. 

Much Goods but No Morals. “Hear this word, ye cows of Bashan” 
(4:1). A preacher will think some time before he uses these first three 
verses of Amos 4, and he will do some praying. No man who appre- 
ciates fully the responsibility of a Christian ministry will hastily don the 
prophet’s mantle. At the same time he will understand that he may be 
called to plain dealing with corrupt conditions. Evil things existed in 
Amos’ day. He spoke of them without mincing words. If we are dis- 
posed to attribute his rudeness to the antipathy of a countryman for 
easy city life, it may be there is truth in this opinion; but it does not 
fully account for his impact on the course of true religion, since mere 
rudeness would have been dismissed long ago as the raving of a dis- 
gruntled spirit. God used this man in a bad situation. “We do not send 
dainty men to do rough work,” said Joseph Parker. Now, comfort is not 
in itself evil, as though the more uncomfortable we are, the more re- 
ligious. Beautifying a home is not necessarily a sin, if it be done within 
our means. It was not these things against which the protest of the 
prophet was lodged. He was denouncing selfish indulgence that flaunted 
itself in the face of poverty, and at the expense of its victims; he was 
against ease that was secured by other men’s unceasing toil; he was 
against a sense of security based on the insecurity of those who lived on 
the border of starvation; he was against distinctions between men on 
the basis of possessions alone. It is to be remembered that these things 
existed among a so-called “people of God,” a family that had been 
slaves until rescued by an act of divine grace, a nation that had been 
chosen to be a blessing to all the families of the earth. Judgment has to 
begin at the house of God. It would not be judgment if it did not. 

More Religion or Real Religion. “So you love to do, O people of 
Israel” (4:5). These two verses, 4 and 5 in chapter 4, make clear what 
has been suggested several times, that there was no want of “religion” in 
Israel. Bethel and Gilgal were busy places. Every service was crowded. 
Sacrifices and offerings poured in. An air of devotion permeated the 
temple precincts. God’s reply to it all was, “This pleases you.” No one 
stopped to think whether it was pleasing in God’s sight or not. Even 
down to our own time men have supposed that God must be flattered 
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by all these attentions. Their persistent error has been to think that they 
can “use” God, or prayer, or ritual, to secure their safety or make their 
schemes successful regardless of character. A considerable amount of 
the “religiosity” prevalent in our own society in recent years sounds 
very much like the thing Amos was decrying. It pleases us to think we 
are a deserving people, and it pleases us to indulge in practices of a re- 
ligious appearance. We like to think God shares this opinion. Amos 
in his time thought the need was for real religion rather than for more 
religion. We may raise the question whether this is not the need of our 
day also. This situation has been the subject of no little discussion and 
some searching of heart on the part of those who think seriously about 
the matter of our relation to God and the meaning of events in our own 
civilization. 

Unheeded Warnings. “Yet you did not return to me” (4:6, etc.). It 
is here impressed upon us that there is a divine purpose in our ex- 
periences. Life ought to be teaching us about God. For the most part 
we are not alert to his lessons; even repetition fails to make a deep im- 
pression. We are impressed also with the note of sadness that runs 
through this refrain in verses 6 to 11 of this chapter. God has repeatedly 
called us with little result—in judgments and calamities, in beauty and 
abundance, in frustrations and futility, in peace and quietness; the 
Scriptures make us bold to say that our failure to respond brings heavi- 
ness to the heart of our Father. In 1943 Leslie Weatherhead remarked, 
“England is humanist to the core.” People were dying in air raids, 
soldiers were dying on the battlefields and in the air, cities were being 
destroyed—but men were not turning to God. It is impressed upon us 
in the text that there is a gracious purpose in God’s ways with us. One 
feels it in reading the passage. His severity was that of the surgeon. 
Everything God had done was to persuade his own to return to him. 
We are reminded that at least he sent his Son. “He was wounded for 
our transgressions, . . . upon him was the chastisement that made us 
whole” (Isaiah 53:5). This is a warning we had better heed. 

God Has to Be Faced. “Because I will do this to you, prepare to 
meet your God, O Israel” (4:12). It is suggested by students of Amos 
that this text was part of an ancient hymn sung by the people in Amos’ 
time on the occasion of the Autumn Festival, this fragment being as- 
sociated with two other fragments in 5:8 and 9:5-6. This hymn was 
sung at a time of expectancy as “the faithful waited fearfully for the 
moment when Jahweh would meet with his people.” Amos, therefore, 
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may have availed himself of what was going on at the very time he spoke 
at Bethel, to remind his hearers that they must, indeed, prepare to meet 
God with a preparation far deeper than they had in mind. An encounter 
with God called for a moral earnestness which few of the worshippers 
felt, we may suppose. God did control the nature about them; he had 
been using its forces in the warnings he had been giving them for a long 
time past. But God is not a blind force; he is Someone with whom we 
have to do personally, and with whom we must deal now. “The judg- 
ment of eternity cannot be put off to the end of time, conceived as the 
end of a road beyond the horizon.” Today’s preacher has to do much 
the same thing Amos did; namely, tell men God has to be faced, and 
tell them the encounter is a serious business. 

With this solemn text, we arrive at a climax in the prophet’s message. 
The two chapters from which the above suggestions have been drawn 
offer some basic principles of true religion, which principles Israel had 
forgotten, and we forget to our infinite damage. 


IV 
Mercy and fudgment (Chapters V and VI) 


For our present purpose chapters 5 and 6 may be considered a unit, 
and we may take the mingling of mercy and judgment as a unifying 
thought, noting how in chapter 5 there are repeated invitations to 
“seek” God and repent, while in chapter 6, or perhaps beginning at 5: 16, 
an apparent failure to heed these invitations calls forth a series of warn- 
ings and ironic criticisms of misguided religious efforts. We consider 
some of the many messages these chapters suggest. 

Seek Him, and Live. “Seek me and live” (5:4). Where did Amos 
get this eloquent, tender word “seek”? Surely it was the Spirit of God 
speaking to his own heart that prompted him to use it. It is true that 
Amos’ book is a severe piece of writing, was not too much of mercy and 
hope to brighten its pages. But it must not be forgotten that this word 
is here, and that in God’s behalf he held out a gracious invitation to a 
change of heart. Israel could have chosen life, even at this late date, 
if there had been a real desire for it. Note the bearing of these words, 
“Seek me and live,” in their setting. (1) They were a call to forsake 
the false faith in which God’s people were trying to find their satisfac- 
tion. “Do no seek Bethel, and do not enter Gilgal or cross over to Beer- 
sheba” (5:5). It is always amazing to see the attraction false things 
have for us men. (2) These words were a warning against the fatal re- 
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sults of a sinful career. “Lest he break out like fire in the house of 
Joseph, and it devour, with none to quench it for Bethel” (5:6). How 
distasteful the thought of judgment always is, but does anyone in his 
proper senses doubt that the evil in us will never be reckoned with? And 
does anyone suppose our man-made golden calves will be of any avail 
in such a time? (3) These words of the text were a call to think about 
and reverence the true God. He made the Pleiades and Orion. The 
wretched little pursuits of earth hardly seem respectable, when we think 
of the majesty and greatness of him who created the heavens by a word. 
(4) Finally, the words of this text were an invitation to know the bless- 
ing of God’s abiding among his people. “So the Lord, the God of hosts, 
will be with you, as you have said” (5:14). What they imagined was 
so could be a reality, if their hearts were set right. How many of us 
have even a remote idea of what it would be like to live in full fellowship 
with God? There would be an end of uncertainty about the future, and 
of hesitation about duty, and of tension with our fellow men. “This is 
eternal life, that they know thee the only true God” (John 17:3). 


The Only Hope. “It may be that the Lord, the God of hosts, will be 
gracious to the remnant of Joseph” (5:15). “It may be,” said the 
preacher. Even a prophet cannot say for sure when judgment will 
leave off and mercy begin, or what are the limits at which God will be- 
gin to show his graciousness and have pity on the sinner, or how much 
repentance may be necessary that a remnant may be saved at last. Amos 
was not bold enough to say that a new love for the good and a new 
passion for justice would suffice, even if coupled with a sincere turning 
from evils of the past. Sin separates from God by a wide gulf that can 
only be bridged from the other side, as far as we are concerned. We 
sometimes think more praying, or more attendance at church, or in- 
creased giving, or more vocal confession of sin, or more charitable deeds 
will surely bring the divine favor. It is not for us to speak in this way. 
But there is always the possibility. Amos and his kind have taught us 
that God is disposed to save, and to be gracious. We have just one hope, 
and that is to cast ourselves upon what we know God to be, to bring 
forth the fruits that are worthy of repentance, to set up new and right 
relations with our fellow men. Then, in his own way and at his own 
time, “it may be” we will know the comfort of forgiveness and new 
life. “According to your faith be it done to you” (Matt. 9:29). 

Day Without Light. “Woe to you who desire the day of the Lord!... 
Is not the day of the Lord darkness, and not light?” (5:18, 20). We have 
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had occasion to note what seemed to be a reference to their cultic wor- 
ship, which included an expectation of the day when God would renew 
his favor to his nation. Amos would again solemnly warn his hearers 
against supposing the day would be one of unmixed blessing. Joseph 
Parker once remarked, “There are people who suppose that all the ar- 
rangements of providence have been made more or less in their favor.” 
Men think of the day of the Lord as the day for their own justification, 
and as the day for vengeance on their enemies. They recall their own 
diligence in the activities of formal religion. Israel had been busy with 
the outer observances of religion. The Lord knew that, and reminded 
them that he hated their burnt offerings and solemn assemblies. Amos 
believed the day was coming; the life of the nation was flowing toward 
its climax. But he saw what others did not, that what the day meant 
would depend on what men were and not on their special claims or 
pious attitudes. 

The Peril of Misplaced Confidence. “As if a man fled from a lion, 
and a bear met him” (5:19). Another, and more graphic, way of put- 
ting what has been said about verse 18 is found here in verse 19. It is 
suggested that we have here the thought of misplaced confidence. A 
man must be sure the thing he trusts will not prove false in the time 
when he needs it most. Note Israel’s false trusts. (1) In their idea of the 
day of the Lord, as we have seen. Wrong concepts of God or of what he 
requires may mean a rude awakening in a time when he has to be met 
face to face. (2) In religious forms. Ritualism is no substitute for 
reality. God’s desire always has been for mercy and not sacrifice. (3) 
In national privilege. God does not judge on the basis of ancestry, nor 
are his promises unconditional. Just being in the ark is not enough. 
(4) In indefinite postponement of the day of reckoning. To put far 
away the evil day is a universal human trait. Men are always sure it 
will not be tomorrow. Prophets and preachers have never been too 
successful in getting men to take God seriously. 

The River of Righteousness. “Let justice roll down like waters, and 
righteousness like an ever-flowing stream” (5:24). One hardly feels 
competent to make suggestions regarding this great text, which ranks 
as one of the great utterances of the Old Testament. We recall Amos’ 
life in a rather barren country. At certain seasons of the year the rains 
filled the valleys. When they did, a new freshness and life must have 
appeared on the parched land. The spirits of men and beasts would be 
renewed. Perhaps unsightly accumulations were swept away. We can- 
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not stop with the assertion about Amos that his whole message is the in- 
evitability and imminence of judgment. The prophet wanted action, 
and the action of this verse. He wanted right dealings between men, 
right response to God, and right standards in the heart. He had the 
notion that such things were the essential expression of a religion that 
involved worship of the true God, who is holy and just and gracious in 
all his ways. That word “let” is arresting. Take away the barriers, open 
up the channels, give up selfish pursuits, let truth have its opportunity— 
are these some of the reactions he called for, because God had uttered 
his voice from Zion? This picture of refreshing waters flowing through 
all aspects of government and society is one on which the imagination 
likes to dwell. 


The Peril of Complacency. “Woe to those who are at ease in Zion” 
(6:1). Negatively, this is simply one of the false confidences of which 
we have just been thinking. But positively, there are actions the inhabi- 
tant of Zion ought to substitute for his fatal ease. What would it mean 
not to be at ease there? It perhaps would mean prompt corrective action 
whenever there were signs of moral decline or weakness. It would mean, 
again, the diligent cultivation of those virtues that make for a strong 
community and a healthy culture. It would mean respect for the 
achievements of the past, while striving for the fuller realization of the 
ideals on which the nation was founded, and for which it received its 
call from God. It would mean reverence for God together with study 
to do his will and to understand the full implication of a call to be his 
people in the world. Would not such thoughts as these be in the mind 
of Amos, over against the sort of life he observed in the community in 
his day? One of the perils that attends God’s blessing on a people is that 
of becoming complacent, and taking for granted his blessing, and him- 
self. The opposite of being at ease in Zion is not to be worried all the 
time, but to be humble and to be busy. 

Labels or Contents. “Like David invent for themsleves instruments of 
music” (6:5). Labels do not determine contents; they only describe 
them. David had a reputation for his musical ability, but not every com- 
poser of ditties was another David. He had won his fame by exercising 
his talents in the praise of the Lord, and his songs were marked by 
reverence and dignity. Here were men who thought themselves worthy 
successors of the great king because they could play a tune, but they 
were far from David-like in that they had none of the great qualities of 
spirit which made him one of history’s outstanding characters. Lincoln 
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once opened a cabinet meeting by propounding the question, “If you 
call a cat’s tail a leg, how many legs will it have?” When all the mem- 
bers answered, “Five,” he patiently replied, “No, four. Calling a tail a 
leg doesn’t make it one.” Calling a two-legged creature a man does not 
make a man. Calling a man a Christian does not make him Christlike. 
Playing a tune on an instrument does not make another author of 
Psalm 23. Amos denounced those who supposed themselves worthy 
descendants of David without any of the godly fear and simple trust and 
faithfulness of heart he possessed. We say we are children of the Pil- 
grims, or children of the Reformers, or children of the martyrs. We need 
to remember that labels do not make contents. 


People Who Don’t Care. “Not grieved over the ruin of Joseph” (6:6). 
Here is a low point in the moral decline of Israel, that those who might 
have been in a position to do something were indifferent to the condi- 
tions about them. With their brethren and their nation in straits, they 
were mainly occupied with dainty food, light music, and wine in bowls. 
The least we can do in a suffering world is to care. God does. 

Plowing the Sea. “Do horses run upon rocks? Does one plow the sea 
with oxen? But you have turned justice into poison and the fruit of 
righteousness into wormwood” (6:12). It simply is not possible to defy 
the natural order into which life has been set. Common sense tells us 
some things cannot be done. Reason and common sense apply to the 
moral world as much as to the natural. If it is irrational to plow the sea, 
it is no less so to make instruments of justice the instruments for gratify- 
ing greed. When will we realize that reason applies in the higher areas 
of human life? 


V 
Visions (Chapters 7:1-9, 8:1-9:15) 


Chapters 7 to 9, excluding the passage about the encounter with 
Amaziah, contain five visions with their accompanying comments. There 
is no space here to deal with the revelation of the inner working of 
Amos’ spirit afforded by these visions. We will only note briefly some of 
the interesting thoughts in this concluding section. 

The Survival of the Fit. “Behold, I am setting a plumbline in the 
midst of my people Israel; I will never again pass by them” (7:8). In 
the first two visions Amos tells of judgment averted, perhaps through his 
intercession. In the third vision judgment is determined and soon to 
come. (1) The idea of the plumbline is that God does not act on the 
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spur of the moment. There is an order of things that must be main- 
tained. If a life or a church or a society is to have a secure foundation, 
it must be squared with the eternal principles that govern the universe. 
(2) The figure in the prophet’s vision asserts that only what is fit will 
survive. If a wall is not plumb it must be taken down. (3) God’s line 
is even now in our midst, and we are even now being judged by it. “For 
no other foundation can anyone lay than that which is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 3:11). We can have no question as to what 
constitutes the law of the universe. 


Ripe for Judgment. “The end has come upon my people Israel” 
(8:2). The same words are used here as in the vision of the plumbline, 
“T will never again pass by them.” The emphasis seems to be on the fact 
that there can be no further delay. Such language may have been the 
occasion for Amaziah’s intervention in the preceding chapter. Now that 
Amos has disposed of the priest he resumes his dire prediction. At any 
rate the basket of summer fruit suggests that the process of decay has 
been a long one. Further, as would be the case with a basket of fruit, it 
might be difficult to say that at any precise moment it becomes necessary 
to dispose of the stuff, but the time does come when it cannot be tole- 
rated any longer. Following verse 2, the rest of chapter 8 is a portrayal 
of the severity of the judgment. It is not a comforting passage to read. 
We would be on the verge of despair did we not have a New Testament 
to add to these stern words. Yet they are words that measure the depth 
of our need. Neither God nor Amos spoke this way because it was 
pleasant, only because it was necessary. 

Sunset at Noon. “I will make the sun go down at noon, and darken 
the earth in broad daylight” (8:9). In 803 B.C. and again in 763, an 
eclipse of the sun was visible in the part of the world where Amos lived. 
He dated his prophecy by an earthquake, and it could be that here also 
he gets his message from a natural phenomenon all had witnessed. He 
saw in it the lesson needed by a godless people. It was a startling thing 
to have darkness at noon. It seems like an overturning of the whole 
order of nature. That Amos had been deeply impressed seems to be re- 
flected in his whole book. Observe, “Makes the morning darkness” 

(4:13); “darkens the day into night” (5:8); “It is darkness and not 
light” (5:18); “Is not the day of the Lord darkness, and not light?” 
(5:20). We are not accustomed to light that fails. We hardly give a 
thought to the rising of the sun, or to the light of day, taking it for 
granted that the normal arrangements of our world will continue. Some- 
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thing of the shock it would give us if the sun failed is what the prophet 
predicted for a people who were coming under God’s judgment. Men 
may not think so, but the withdrawal of God’s light would be a calamity 
there are no words to describe. 

Starved for Words. “I will send a famine on the land; not a famine 
of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the Lord” 
(8:11). With the radio, the television, and the printing press all at work, 
it seems untimely to mention any famine of words. Yet in the midst of 
this flood of speech, we do not hear more of the words of the Lord than 
we need or want. We have just noted the calamity that might befall 
were God to withdraw from us. It is possibly another way of saying the 
same thing to speak of the word of the Lord as being withheld from us. 
We live by every word that comes from God. Men may sometimes say 
derisively, “Cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from among us,” but 
they will regret the day such a request is granted. God’s people were in 
a sorry case in the time when there was no open vision. The long wait 
before the coming of Christ was a barren passage in human affairs. We 
need his words that we may know the truth about himself. We need 
them that we may know the meaning of life. We need them that we 
may know his purposes for the world. To satisfy our hunger “the Word 
became flesh.” 

A Vision of God. “I saw the Lord standing beside the altar” (9:1). 
Whether Amos said these words while at some place of worship such as 
Bethel, it is not possible to say. If he did, we note that when Amos came 
to church, God was in church. If the worshippers could have seen God 
beside the altar, would they have been astonished, or perhaps dismayed? 
What might happen to worshippers in a church today were God actually 
to appear? We are moved to ask how much reality there is in what we 
do in church. At any rate, when Amos was speaking, God was in the 
pulpit. This vision reminds us that all we do is under God’s observation. 
Who, then, is the God of Amos? (1) He is severe. The prophecy closes 
with stern words. (2) He is powerful. “He who touches the earth and 
it melts.”” He has the resources to execute his will. (3) He is purposeful. 
His acts of judgment or blessing have in view the establishment of his 
people. (4) He is kind. “I will restore the fortunes of my people 
Israel” (9:14). They were still his own, and he still cared. Across all 
these centuries Amos calls us to know God, and worship him, and 
trust him. 
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XIII. Protestantism and the Bible 


by EtmMer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


I 


WHoever speaks for “Protestantism” today must be an audacious per- 
son. For who can assess the state of Protestantism today in the Americas, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and the islands of the sea and determine with any 
accuracy the relation of the varieties of Protestantism to the Bible? In 
spite of the rather broad common agreements that mark these varieties, 
there are, nevertheless, real differences that divide the denominations 
and divide groups within—and from—denominations. While the ecu- 
menical movement has brought the communions closer together, it has 
also brought to light sharp differences among them as well. Too, one 
must not forget those groups not affiliated with the recognized coun- 
cils of churches, such as the Pentecostals on the one hand, and the 
orthodox Protestants on the other hand; these, too, are Protestant, and 
they have definite views on the Bible. And there are biblical scholars 
and theologians of our time, like Albright of Johns Hopkins and Tillich 
of Harvard, who are affiliated with some Christian church, but are not 
official spokesmen for any denominational interpretation of the Bible or 
the Christian faith. In short, the term “Protestantism” covers a wide 
and varied territory. It may not be possible to do justice to all who 
claim the title in this treatment. 

And yet, there is a fairly definable commonness of attitude on the 
part of all Protestant groups toward the Bible as the source and rule of 
faith and life. Even Paul Tillich, who maintains that we have reached 
“the end of the Protestant era,” would maintain that he is a Protestant 
seeking to relate the Protestant principle of justification by faith to the 
present predicament of man. He would also contend that he is basing 
his theology upon the one central message of the Bible. Protestants of 
every persuasion do hold the Bible to be the rule of faith and practice, 
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even though they may interpret the nature and function of the Bible in 
different ways. 


In fact, ever since the close of World War I, when Karl Barth, Emil 
Brunner, and their colleagues “rediscovered” the unique message of the 
Bible, Protestantism has “returned” to the Bible in a fresh way. A 
vigorous revival of biblical study has marked the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. This has been due, to some extent, to the pressures and persecutions 
of Nazism and Communism, which have forced the Protestant churches 
to recover the central authority of the Christian faith. This revival has 
also been due, in part, to the ecumenical encounters in which Protestant 
leaders have been forced into serious consideration of the deeper theolo- 
gical issues of their common Christian faith in the light of denomina- 
tional diversities. Then, too, because Protestantism has become so in- 
volved in western bourgeois culture, it has become aware of the danger 
of being absorbed into this culture only to lose its essential integrity and 
prophetic power. As a result, Protestantism, at least in Europe and 
North America, is undergoing a painful self-examination in the face of 
culture and in the light of its biblical message. The powerful and perva- 
sive secular and humanistic climate of our times which, to some extent, 
was sanctioned by popular Protestantism, has become a challenge which 
cannot be met with anything less or other than a Christian faith which 
has become aware of its own integrity and mission. To be sure, from 
time to time, and in certain parts of the world, Protestantism has also 
been confronted with a Roman Catholicism which seems to capitalize 
upon the brokenness of our times by its formidable uniformity and 
strategy. While Protestantism cannot become another “catholicism” in 
the Roman sense, and it must always live a varied and an open life, it 
cannot escape the necessity of arousing itself and of becoming more artic- 
ulate regarding its basic message and mission. 

Now there are groups within Protestantism that strongly maintain 
that they have no need to “recover” the Bible as their rule of faith and 
practice ; they contend they never “lost” the Bible. They did not succumb 
to the influences of higher criticism and liberal theology. They show no 
sympathy for neo-orthodox or neo-liberal Protestantism, since both are 
branded as prodigal sons who want to return to the biblical home but on 
unacceptable terms. The Protestants in this group range all the way 
from the supporters of an “evangelical centrism” as expressed in 
Christianity Today, to Billy Graham (who never preaches without a con- 
stant reference to “the Bible says”), to independent Protestants, to sev- 
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eral old-line denominations whose theology was scarcely influenced by 
science or the enlightenment. Yet, even among these, one may detect a 


new interest in the Bible, if only to enhance and defend their conception 
of its authority. 


II 


The Protestantism of the sixteenth century held certain views of the 
Bible. Crucial among these views was that which regarded the Bible as 
the final authority in matters of faith and practice. Indeed, Protestantism 
traces its origin to the recovery of biblical religion. The Bible, the Re- 
formers agreed, brought persons into direct relationship with God. 
Through it God spoke to men and placed them in the position to respond 
to his grace with obedient trust through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Through the Scriptures the Reformers met the living God in action, 
particularly in Jesus Christ, in such a way that his right and power laid 
hold on them. There may be a different interpretation regarding the 
major emphasis or emphases of the Reformation; however, the one em- 
phasis that marks the recovery of biblical religion in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is the affirmation that the Holy Scriptures are the infallible rule of 
faith and practice, and that through them the living God makes im- 
mediate contact with man. Luther made a distinction between “be- 
lieving about God” and “believing in God.” In short, thought about God 
is not enough; it must lead to personal trust in God. This faith incorpo- 
rates the believer in Christ, who “from the word of God is justified, 
sanctified, endued with truth, peace, liberty, and filled full with every 
good thing, and is truly made the child of God.” Since this was the core 
of the Scriptures, Luther regarded the Word of God as more personal 
than propositional. The Bible’s real nature and mission is to offer Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord. It is in the light of this foundational affirma- 
tion that the priesthood of believers, private judgment, liberty, preach- 
ing, education, common worship, and all the other aspects of the Ref- 
ormation are to be interpreted. 


In the first flush of a dynamic experience, the Reformers did not give 
much attention to the relation of the words of the Bible to the Word of 
God. Luther regarded the words as the manger that cradled the living 
Word, Jesus Christ. The two are intimately associated and necessary to 
each other, but Luther would have been loath to identify the two. How- 
ever, the Reformers recognized that only through the illuminating power 
of the Holy Spirit could the words of the Bible be instrumental in the 
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revelation-act of God. They held that God alone verified his word by 
himself through the Spirit. They regarded Jesus Christ as the central 
theme of the biblical record. They regarded the Bible as the central and 
infallible source of God’s revelation of himself in redemptive action for 
man’s salvation. They regarded the Bible, its reading and preaching, as 
the chief means of grace. While the Sacraments were intimately asso- 
ciated with the Word of God, they were attached to the Word rather 
than above or even equal with the Word. T. M. Lindsay maintained that 
“If the use of a metaphor be allowed, the Word of God is to the Scripture 
as the soul is to the body.” Luther regarded the Word of God as “the 
gospel of God, which he promised beforehand through his prophets in| 
the holy scriptures, the gospel concerning his Son, who was descended ' 
from David according to the flesh and designated Son of God in power 
according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from the dead” 
(Rom. 1:1-4). Calvin, Knox, and Zwingli expressed it differently, but 
they held to this dynamic conception of the Word of God as God’s re- 
demptive action witnessed through prophets and apostles. They be- 
lieved the Scriptures to be the Word of God, but they did not thereby 
maintain a “logical identity” between words and Word. The authority 
and infallibility belonged primarily to the Word of God and secondarily 
to the Scriptures. The Word is embedded in and related to the human 
and historical. The two belong together, yet everything in the Scriptures 
is to be judged by the central norm of God’s redemptive Word. It was 
this principle that caused Luther to regard some books of the Bible as 
inferior to others and Calvin to refuse to write a commentary on the last 
book of the New Testament. He refused to defend an outdated cos- 
mology found in Genesis. The Reformers, then, did not regard the Bible 
as a book that had an authority whose contents could be proven right 
and true by some human or logical process. What mattered most for 
them was the personal, authoritative, and infallible claim of God which 
its message laid upon its readers or those who heard it preached and 
taught. Medieval Christianity had regarded the Bible as an authori- 
tarian oracle upon which the church had based its demands for popular 
obedience. The Reformers now saw it as “a new home for a new life 
within which they could have intimate fellowship with God Himself— 
not merely knowledge about God, but communion with him.” 

While the Reformers were not in a position to make the fine distinc- 
tions between the meanings of the term “Word of God” which are now 
being made, they did, nevertheless, anticipate the clear differences 
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which are now common knowledge: (1) The active total Word of God 
in the holy history recorded in Scriptures; (2) the living Word of God— 
Jesus Christ; (3) the written Word of God—the Scriptures; and (4) the 
contemporary Word of God—preaching. Living as they did in the ex- 
citement of the recovery of the living Word of God in the Scriptures, they 
did not expand upon these distinctions, although it was not long before 
they had to deal with the enthusiasts, the dogmatists, the ecclesiastics, 
and the moralists, who stressed certain aspects of biblical faith. 
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formation is long and detailed. At first, the Reformers were able to 
prevent the substitution of the body of the Scriptures for the spirit of t 
the Word of God. They were highly trained men who were also pas- ] 
) sionate men of faith. However, it was not long before lesser spirits re- a 
garded the Bible more as a law book which included much more in its i 
revelation than the living Word of God. Besides, people who were now t 
reading the Bible in translation, carried over from the previous age 
conceptions of the Bible which were rigid and legalistic. “Mortally 
T afraid of the Church, on the one hand, and of the license which might fe 
: follow individual interpretation on the other, they denied reason its k 
Tr rights and preferred to appeal to the infallible printed word.” The ol 
} longing for an authority that was fixed, and even mechanical, was so h: 
| great that they accepted another bondage. The result was a verbally 01 
i) inspired book that was infallible in every detail, even on matters of 
: : science. The Second Helvetic Confession went so far as to affirm that P; 
ee | even the vowel points of the Mosaic text were inspired! The conviction te 
th : } of the Reformers was reversed, namely, that whereas they maintained J Bj 
ee ; that the authority of the Scriptures was in their power to reveal God in P; 
his saving action and verify his word through the power of the Holy § js; 





Spirit in faith, now the authority of the Word of God was subject to the § rel 
infallible inerrancy of the written text. Instead of the Word’s authenti- § to 
cating the words, the words now authenticated the Word. in 
Biblical interpreters went so far as to regard the detailed letter of the 
Bible as the arbiter of scientifically verified truth. They resisted the J fo, 
new science in the name of “biblical science.” When bibliolaters ob- § Pig 
jected to the use of chloroform in childbirth because the Bible maintains J Pr 
that children should be born in pain, Dr. J. Y. Simpson referred to the § dec 
fact that God had caused Adam to fall into a deep sleep before removing 
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one of his ribs! Literalistic bibliolaters were forced by their conception 
and interpretation of the Bible not only to antagonize science but to en- 
gage in fantastic allegorization, since their conception of the Bible re- 
garded all of its parts as being of equal significance, and each part as 
pregnant with symbolical meaning. 

One can sympathize with those who jealously and often militantly de- 
fended the authority of the whole Bible, since they feared a critical atti- 
tude toward the Bible which would, in the name of private judgment, 
destroy its objective authority and reduce Christianity to subjective 
opinions selected from the Bible on the basis of personal wishes. They 
also realized that God’s revelation must reach man through concrete 
history, if it would “reach” man. A historical revelation demands his- 
torical records to mediate itself. However, the alternative to an abso- 
lutely inerrant Bible is not one shorn of its objective authority. The 
authority of the Bible is in the God who speaks through it, and the events 
it describes which illuminate and interpret his revelation-action through 
the Holy Spirit, and who has set at the center of that revelation the 
figure of Jesus Christ. About this authority there can be no subjective 
opinion, although there may be varying interpretations! It is most un- 
fortunate that this principle was not more fully grasped during post- 
Reformation days and years. It might have saved Protestantism from 
obscurantism on the one hand, and from inner dissension on the other 
hand. We have had to wait until rather recent times to recover this 
original principle of hermeneutics. 

The problem of biblical interpretation has been rather crucial in 
Protestant history. Chillingsworth’s statement in The Religion of Pro- 
testants, A Safe Way to Salvation’ is well known, namely, that “the 
Bible alone is the religion of Protestants.” While it rings true to the 
Protestant principle, it is liable to misunderstanding, if the term “Bible” 
is not interpreted in the light of the conception of the Reformers on the 
telation of the Bible to the Word of God. Further, it does not do justice 
to the relation of the Bible and its Word to the church and the sacraments 
in Protestantism. Chillingsworth’s remark is an over-simplification. 

Post-Reformation history was soon confronted with conditions that 
forced Protestants to rethink the nature and function of the Bible. 
Pietism in all its forms became dissatisfied with the rigidity of dogmatic 
Protestantism which made the faith into a set of theological propositions 
deduced from the Bible as a legal source book. Pietism emphasized the 
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1. London: Bell & Daldy, 1870. 
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personal, the subjective, and the mystical. Sometimes it was combined 
with a naive literalism that took the ethical sections of the New Testa- 
ment literally and attempted to build the ideal society or Kingdom on 
earth. In some instances, the Books of Daniel and Revelation were 
taken so literally as to champion apocalypticism and adventism, even to 
the point of determining the date for the end of the world. Regardless 
as to its extremism, Pietism did try to break the stranglehold of a logical 
biblical literalism and apply the teachings of the Bible to concrete 
human life. Johann Albrecht (died 1752), a Pietist, was one of the 
earliest Protestant biblical exegetes. 
However, humanistic, scientific, and rational forces were everywhere 
pervading European life and thought. Textual and historical criticism 
of the Bible was inevitable. Scholars began to probe into the texts of the 
biblical record and into the relation of biblical events to the new 
findings in science. H. Harvie Branscomb’ states that in the year 1860 
or thereabouts there broke upon the well-ordered religious world a 
combination of three destructive forces which precipitated a crisis that 
was to last for more than a generation. These were, first, the growing 
body of scientific data and generalization. The growing tension between 
science and religion, which had started with Copernicus, now reached a 
climax in the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. Darwin 
contradicted the biblical account of creation. The second force was the 
progress of literary and historical criticism. This brought the literature 
of the Hebrews and early Christians under critical methods of investiga- 
tion. In 1860 the great Jowett wrote, “Interpret the Bible like any 
other book.” The third force was the appearance of higher criticism. In 
England, Colenso was excommunicated by his bishop for advanced 
opinions on the Bible, and in Scotland Robertson Smith was removed 
from his chair in Aberdeen because of his biblical views. In the United 
States, Charles A. Briggs was denied confirmation to a chair in Union 
Theological Seminary; Henry Preserved Smith, who defended him, was 
suspended from the Presbyterian ministry; Arthur C. McGiffert was 
compelled to withdraw from the Presbyterian ministry, all for theologi- 
cal deviations, centering largely in the area of biblical interpretation. 
By the end of the first decade of the twentieth century, fundamen- 
talism—a reaction to liberalism—became a highly organized, popular, 
and interdenominational movement. It was supported by wealthy lay- 








2. The Church Through Half a Century, edited by Samuel McCrea Cavert and Henry Pitney 
Van Dusen (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), pp. 165 ff. 
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men and inspired emotionally by certain features of the great revivalists. 
One of the main principles of fundamentalism was its conception of the 
literal inerrancy of the Bible. At its zenith, the fundamentalistic -mod- 
ernistic controversy was marked by the Scopes trial in Tennessee on the 
question of the relation of evolution to the Bible, and the removal of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as preacher from the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City for his challenge to fundamentalism. 

The fundamentalists, however inadequately, were contending against 
a dangerous tendency in literary and historical criticism which in its ex- 
treme form tended to rob the Bible of its authority. Liberalism did inter- 
pret the Bible so radically, in some instances, as to denature it of its 
uniquely given message. While the real critics were doing a real service 
to Protestantism by discovering the authentic texts of Scripture, inter- 
preting them in the light of the historical situation out of which they 
arose, and applying them to the contemporary situation, there was a 
tendency to make the method more important than the objective text 
and message of the Bible. And while they were deeply interested in inter- 
preting the biblical revelation in understandable and relevant terms, 
there was a tendency to adapt the biblical message to the assumptions of 
current thought. Biblical criticism became an end rather than a means; 
and historical criticism became a method which related the biblical mes- 
sage to the history of general religious development, to the human pro- 
cesses of religious discovery, to the evolutionary theory of man’s long 
development, so as to extract from the Bible its claim to uniqueness and 
authority. 

Adolf Harnock could write, “We are firmly convinced that what 
happens in space and time is subject to the general laws of motion, and 
that in this sense, as an interruption of the order of nature, there can be 
no such things as ‘miracles’ ’” (italics ours). Special revelation was no 
longer tenable in the light of unsupernatural processes of nature and 
history. And Albert Schweitzer, dissatisfied with the current conception 
of Jesus and the Bible, found the true character of Jesus to be in his 
radical eschatology, which tended to break the strangle hold of a purely 
historical-naturalistic interpretation of the Bible. His emphasis, in a 
sense, marks the beginning of the theological interpretation of the New 
Testament. 

Between fundamentalism and modernism as thus interpreted one 
found the vast majority of Protestants following the middle-of-the-road. 





3. What is Christianity (New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons), pp. 28 f. 
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The traditional standards of denominational faith made high-sounding 
claims for the authority of the Bible, but little was done to explain the 
relation of critical findings to the ancient standards. Protestantism in 
the oldline churches for the most part gave lip service to high faith in 
the Bible as the infallible rule of faith and practice, but it did little to 
interpret this phrase in its creed in the light of the times. In most cases, 
it was quietly agreed by the denominations that the faith of the church 
is neither fundamentalist nor modernist, but evangelical. 

T. W. Manson, writing in C. W. Dugmore’s symposium, The Inter pre- 
tation of the Bible*, presents a devastating chapter on “The Failure of 
Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the Word of God.” Liberalism 
accepted uncritically the assumptions of natural law from science and 
thus ruled out miracles as impossible. The science of history ruled out 
any thought of special revelation; so, the Bible could not contain any- 
thing more than general religious truths. The unity of the Bible was no 
longer tenable in the light of its record of religious development and the 
various religions it described. The Gospels and the Epistles were sev- 
ered; the religion “of” Jesus was different from the religion “about” 
Jesus. The Old Testament was separated from the New. The accepted 
truths of natural science must force theology to change even its basic 
truths. God’s revelation is interpreted as a part of man’s religious quest. 
All this was done with the best of intentions, according to Manson, and 
in the firm conviction that this development was in “the wave of the 
future.” The truth of the matter, as we now see it, is that Christianity 
was being “gently and gradually transformed into humanism.” “We 
have to avoid, like a plague,” continues Manson, the fault of liberalism, 
which, by using the distinction between passing and permanent, or 
kernel and husk, succeeded in watering down the plain meaning until 
all the characteristic flavour of the Biblical teaching had disappeared.” 
And, he has added, “we must also avoid reading into the plain words 
of scripture, by forced or artificial methods, meanings that do not belong 
to the word, and, in all probability, could never have crossed the mind 
of the prophet or apostle with whom we may be dealing.”” 


Without doubt, we owe a great debt to the liberalizing interpretations 
of the Bible which have given us a better and truer interpretation of the 
Scriptures. There are indications that contemporary liberalism is return- 
ing to the Bible with fresh understanding of the unique nature of the 





4. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1946. 
5. Ibid., p. 106. 
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revelation to be found in and through it. And Form Criticism, which is 
the latest product of liberalism, has rediscovered the Gospel tradition in 


its pre-literary form and maintains that this early Christian tradition 
is theological in character. 


IV 


It would be difficult to set forth with accuracy and detail the present 
situation as regards the relation of Protestantism to the Bible. It is 
common knowledge that there is a revival of popular interest in the 
Bible. It is still a best-seller. And its themes are being used in current 
fiction and drama. This interest is marked among theologians and bibli- 
cal scholars. Reference has already been made to some of the reasons 
for Protestantism’s serious self-examination, which is so closely bound 
up with the authority and centrality of the biblical message. 


Perhaps the chief, if not the only, figure in biblical interest today is 
Karl Barth, whom “God let loose on the world” toward the end of the 
second decade of the twentieth century. Wellhausen died in 1918; 
Barth’s commentary on Romans appeared in 1919. The former was 
concerned with the documents of the Old Testament record; Barth was 
interested in the “strange new world in the Bible” which encountered 
the world with its radical judgment. George Hendry described the dis- 
covery of the Bible by Barth as similar to that of Christian in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, who, having rested midway to the top of the Hill Difficulty, 
reached in his bosom only to discover that he had lost his Roll; where- 
upon he resolved to go back and search for it that he might find in it the 
comfort he needed for his journey. Barth was a pastor who during the 
war was confronted with the perennial task of finding something to 
preach to his parishioners. What should and must a preacher preach, 
especially in a day when the securities of the modern world were being 
shattered by war? He had to go beyond critical scholarship and a cultur- 
ally domesticated theology. Instead of studying the Bible critically, it be- 
came necessary to let the Bible speak for itself, to listen to its message, to 
recover again its central drive. Barth found that the Bible is not the rec- 
ord of man’s search for God but of God’s approach and search for man. 
The words of men in it bear witness to the Word of God, overpowering 
us, mastering us, creating faith in us. We can only pray that God’s Word 
will speak to us through the testimony of the Holy Spirit. And since the 
Bible is the Word of God to the church, it cannot be dissociated from the 
historic testimony of the church. The Bible can and must be subject to 
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radical criticism, since its message is one which centers in Jesus Christ, . 
and is set within the human situation. In short, what Barth recaptured bi 

was the Reformation principle of the Bible as the Word of God, but 
seen in the full light of literary and historical criticism, and of modern th 
science, political development, and philosophy. While Barth was early - 
influenced by Kierkegaard, he gradually disassociated himself from his of 
categories and became the theologian of the Word of God; “the concrete he 
Word of God, speaking to him out of Holy Scriptures, becomes the tet 
object of theological knowledge and security.” The Word of God is a 
seen in terms of the Person of Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, who = 
is true God and true man in one Person. Theology is that discipline of - 
the church which seeks to hear, understand, and interpret the Word of - 
God in the spirit of obedient participation in the new creaturehood in Bil 
the church which God makes possible through the Spirit. the 
However, Barth is not the only Protestant who has come to a fresh len 
understanding of the place and message of the Bible. That he was the tod 
up modern pioneer of Protestantism’s return to the biblical message cannot Nid 
alte be denied, although it must be admitted that many evangelical and or- re 
i | thodox Christians kept the Bible central, often, however, with little seri- ied 
Hig ous concern for or interest in literary and historical criticism. They may sae 
} iF have remained Biblio-and Christo-centric, but not having been baptized i 
} Hf in the relativizing waters of the modern world, their theology had little e 
4 f appeal for modern men who needed to hear the old message in the light - 
i fh of new knowledge. In short, the prodigal who had wandered far could Goc 
i hardly accept the Word from the elder brother who had never left home! ~a 
ai Limitations of space forbid even a cursory treatment of a number of 
ty others who have made a similar discovery. We have already referred to rae 
ia Paul Tillich who starts with the human situation in all its brokenness, ow 


anxiety, self-destructiveness, meaninglessness, and despair. Modern man 
. . the 
feels the threat of nonbeing; he quests for the new being, the Christ. 


a oe 4 ef : falsii 

Man cries out for reconciliation, renewal, hope, meaning, creativity. This 
Aette? : (Mo 
salvation is found in the Christ of the New Testament. The new being A 
is the burden of the biblical message; it offers justification by faith which iui 


can only be received in humble trust. The separation of man from his ines 
7 . & diblig 
divine ground has been healed; he may become a new creation. Here 1s 
wag : Ande 
a return to the biblical message but with a somewhat different approach of th 
and interpretation of the content of its message. Tillich’s influence is a 
widespread and profound. Time will tell whether his interpretation of 
the central biblical message is more philosophical-mystical than bibli- 
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cal-realist, even as time will tell whether Barth’s interpretation of the 
biblical message rings true to its nature. 

Rudolf Bultmann has become well known through his concern with 
the literary form of mythology to be found in the Scriptures. This he 
regards as outdated and unintelligible to modern man. The cosmology 
of the Bible, for instance, together with the mythology based upon it, can 
have no meaning for people who think in scientific and rationalistic 
terms. Therefore, Bultmann maintains that biblical truth must be de- 
mythologized and stated in modern, logical, and ethical terms. This is 
an attempt to take the message of the Bible seriously, to interpret that 
message to contemporary man in his own milieu, to make it possible for 
modern man to see the relevance of biblical truth, and to make the 
Bible something more than a museum piece of antiquated literature and 
thought forms. While Bultmann is sincerely concerned about the prob- 
lem of interpreting the Bible and bringing its message to bear upon life 
today, there are a number of critics who feel that by changing the 
myth into abstract and logical demand, demythologizing may falsify and 
even denature the radical personal truth of the Bible which can be 
expressed only in terms of symbol, metaphor, and parable. Protestantism 
may sympathize with Bultmann in his desire to take the Bible and its 
message seriously, in his concern for the relevance of the Bible’s message, 
and in his task of modernizing old literary forms, but it is fearful that 
Bultmann may be changing the character of the revelation-action of 
God by disengaging it from its highly imaginative literary carrier. There 
is also the danger of turning biblical truth into timeless ideas rather than 
personal dramatic reality. Nevertheless, Bultmann is a Protestant who 
has wide influence. He has been hailed and criticized: one group regards 
him as the one who has released the old Bible from its graveclothes, the 
other group regards him as an ultraliberal who is simply championing 
the extraction of timeless ideals from the biblical record only to 
falsify them by making them adaptable to the contemporary situation 
(Modernism ). 

A long list of theological and biblical scholars and their writings 
could be drafted to indicate the prominence of this new interest in 
biblical archeology, biblical theology, and biblical history. Bernhard 
Anderson writes of Rediscovering the Bible’ and The Unfolding Drama 
of the Bible.® Nels Ferré in Christ and the Christian,’ starts with a radical 
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7. New York: Association Press, 1951. 
8. New York: Association Press, 1953. 
9. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
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Christocentric position, and while recognizing the place of the Bible, 
experience, and history in determining the standard of the Christian 
faith, maintains that all of these must be interpreted through Christ. 
Much the same position is taken by Gustav Aulen, in The Faith of the 
Christian Church,” and the Swedish theologians, who believe that final 
validation for revelation is not in a “mechanical biblicism,” or “tradi- 
tion,” but in “the fundamental fact which is given through the act of 
God in Christ.” Paul Minear, in Eyes of Faith," writes that biblical 
history is unique and different from other histories. Its difference lies 
in its prophetic point of view which calls for faith-response on the part 
of the hearer. The content of the Bible is not so much in its fund of 
ideas, but rather in its perspective on life which calls for “sympathetic 
imagination rather than synthetic cognition.” He, too, speaks of the 
strangeness of the biblical perspective, the germinal power and uni- 
versal relevance that emerges whenever the context is uncovered and 
appropriated, the ability of the Bible to reveal the centers of human 
rebellion against God, to condemn man’s sin, to assert God’s final author- 
ity, and to demand man’s total obedience. 

Contributions have been made on the Bible in preaching by Donald 
Miller;'? in Christian Education by Randolph Miller”; in Pastoral Care 
by Wayne Oates"; and in Evangelism by A. M. Chirgwin.”” A number 
of denominations, particularly the United Presbyterians and the Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, have inaugurated new curricula of Christian Educa- 
tion for home and parish which are solidly rooted in Scripture, theology 
and church. There are significant breakthroughs in biblical preaching as 
evidenced in several publications of sermons. A number of congrega- 
tions are experimenting with Bible study groups on a voluntary basis. 
Many denominational women’s groups engage in systematic Bible study 
of single books of the Bible with marked effectiveness. 

Illustrations could be generously multiplied from the writings of Emil 
Brunner, Oscar Cullmann, Ernest Wright, John Bright, John Knox, 
Richard Niebuhr, and many others, to indicate the fact that the Bible 
and its message have moved imperiously into the center of Protestant 
thought. The central thrusts of the biblical revelation which have al- 





10. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948. 

11. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 

12. The Way of Biblical Preaching, Abingdon Press, 1957. 
13. Biblical Theology and Christian Education, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 
14. The Bible and Pastoral Care, Westminster Press, 1952. 
15. The Bible in World Evangelism, Friendship Press, 1954. 
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ways been the foundation of classical theological doctrines are quite 
commonly accepted today. Even the evangelical centrists, represented 
by Dr. Carl Henry and his associates of Christianity Today, dissociate 
themselves from rigid fundamentalists. They give the authority of the 
Scriptures the central place in theology. Most of them would not defend 
verbal inspiration as a guarantee for revelation’s infallibility, although 
their plenary conception of inspiration comes close to it. They would 
exclude “verbatim reporting,” recognize the necessity of “devout, critical 
biblical scholarship,” and acknowledge the necessity of taking the cultur- 
al milieu into account in interpreting scriptural passages. They are not 
obscurantists, nor do they subscribe to slavish literalism. Yet, they are 
cautious in the use of critical methods, prefer to defend conservative 
positions, and look with suspicion on neo-orthodoxy and especially neo- 
liberalism. Even so, these evangelical centrists have a vocation to per- 
form in the field of biblical studies today, for they do represent the 
rank-and-file of church membership who have known little about criti- 
cism and who believe the Bible to be the Word of God. This affirmation 
of the church through the centuries is the faith of the church, and any 
recovery of the Bible as the rule of faith and practice must start here. 

Only a passing reference can be made to the ecumenical movement 
and the Bible. Through all the theological discussions since Lausanne, 
there has been a steady movement not towards the authority of the Bible 
as a book so much as towards the central Word of God which is wit- 
nessed to in the Scriptures, and particularly to the living Word who is 
Jesus Christ. If the ecumenical movement has done anything for the 
churches, it has brought representatives of the churches and schools of 
theology together in affirming a common faith in “Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior.” On this one matter of faith there is no disagreement, al- 
though there are varieties of interpretation of the meaning of Jesus 
Christ within the context of unity. The ecumenical movement has en- 
gaged in only a limited way in direct Bible study, except in student 
circles, although it has constantly made the biblical witness the basis of 
its discussions on every aspect of its work. Ernest Wright’s article, “The 
Bible in the World Council of Churches,” in Religion and Life, is an ex- 
cellent summary of the subject.” 


Vv 


So, there are common agreements among Protestants today about the 
Bible: its uniqueness; its unity in diversity; its theological structure; 





16. Vol. XX, No, 2, pp. 214-224. 
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its ability to disturb the mind, heart, and conscience of man; its power 
to make man serious about his existence in the face of the God of his 
life and destiny; its “radical personalism”; its Christocentricity; its 
messianic point of view; its perennial power to confront man with the 
divine initiative in creation, judgment, and mercy; its centrality in the 
life of the Christian and the church; its covenental nature; its rare 
combination of the historical and divine dimensions. And yet, there are 
wide differences among Protestant individuals and groups regarding the 
interpretation of these agreements. 

Some of the crucial questions now in process of discussion are these: 


What is the relation of the history—and consequently the “remem- 
bered history” preserved in biblical literature—to the Christian faith? 

Does the radical Christocentric position, now so popular among bibli- 
cal theologians, do justice to the comprehensive sovereignty of the triune 
God of the whole Bible? 

Is the Christ-idea, or New Being, of Paul Tillich the whole of scrip- 
tural revelation; is it true to the peculiar nature of the Hebraic-Christian 
conception of God and man and their relation to each other? 

Does the theological—and mythical—interpretation of the Bible mini- 
mize the concrete historical context of God’s Incarnation-revelation 
and thus misinterpret the Bible in favor of a new Gnosticism? 

Can the old fundamentalism ever interpret the Bible in such a way 
as to make it the fresh and radical source of Christian witness and life 
to our time as it was in the sixteenth century? 


These questions lead us to inevitable further questions of a practical 
nature: 


If original Protestantism arose through the rediscovery of the biblical 
message, is it possible for Protestantism to be renewed without the 
guidance and inspiration of the living Word of God? 

Is the life and work of contemporary Protestantism, whether in 
preaching, worship, evangelism, education, pastoral care, or administra- 
tion, issuing from an attentive listening to the Word of God and 
obedience to that prophetic and redemptive Word? 

In how far is the Protestant Christian and congregation informed and 
inspired by the pure message of the Bible? 


Much has been written recently about the state of Protestantism. 
Some have argued that its emphasis upon the individual and the particu- 
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lar has disintegrated it beyond restoration. Others have argued that it 
has become so domesticated to humanistic and secular culture as to have 
lost its distinctively Protestant character. Still others have detected in 
it a tendency towards bureaucracy—or institutionalism—which substi- 
tutes a conformity to program and organization for a conformity to the 
Word of God. There are recent critics who think that Protestantism has 
gone “suburban,” thereby adapting itself to the mores of a comfortable 
bourgeois social pattern. And there are observers who believe that 
Protestantism has become a kind of “folk religion” which erects “a spirit- 
ual cupola over a secular culture.” It is now being said that the so-called 
“surge of piety” in America is to be approached with caution, since this 
popular interest in religion is superficial; it uses the gospel to promote 
an oversimplified Christianity ; it is unrelated to the deeper insights of the 
Bible on the nature of God and man; it reverts to a personal piety which 
lacks the realistic socio-existential nature of biblical religion. 

It would be interesting to determine how seriously biblical religion is 
taken by ministers and congregations in Protestant churches. Suffice it 
to point to only a few of the great prophetic themes of the Scriptures 
which Protestantism has always regarded as the heart of the Word of 
God. 

Biblical religion is starkly realistic—it has nothing to do with magic, 
whereby the will of God is manipulated by sacrifices or ritual observ- 
ances. Amos preached that God hates feasts and solemn fasts, but is de- 
lighted with righteousness and justice. The same strong note is found 
in the life and teachings of Jesus. The Reformers were adamant against 
indulgences by which forgiveness can be controlled by men and cheaply 
purchased. 


Biblical religion is adamant against any identification of religion with 
race, nation, or culture. It is not enough to have been born into the 
covenant community, or to claim Abraham as an ancestor. Nations and 
races and cultures are not favored; if they are elected, it is especially 
incumbent upon them to bring forth the fruits of obedience and 
righteousness. 

Biblical religion is against moralism in all its forms. The outside of 
the cup may be burnished; but God desires purity within. It is not 
enough to “say” prayers as a show of piety; the publican’s untutored plea 


for mercy has the mark of reality and is acceptable to God. Those who 
tithe mint may consume widow’s houses. 
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Biblical religion is the enemy of idolatry. There is no substitute for 


ie the living God. There must be no worshipping of the vital forces within 
4 man or history, or of the inner processes of history. Nothing created by 
an God or man is to be enthroned. The God of the Bible is a jealous God; 
My not that he is arbitrary in his demand, but that he is the only object 
Hy worthy of worship; and what a man worships he is and becomes! Bibli- 
Bid cal religion is radically theocentric, seen through the Christ, and known 


in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Biblical religion is always concerned about the living God and his 
purpose. The God of the Bible is at work in man and history fulfilling 
his purpose. It is man’s task not to make his worship of God only a 


contemplation of the being of God; rather, he is to cast in his lot with 
God’s purpose, and in that obedient work to find his true vocation, his 
real meaning, and his final destiny. ; 


Some of these biblical thrusts which Protestantism has always re- 
garded as the heart of the Word of God need to be set up as a standard 
by which modern Protestantism must be judged and by which alone it 
can be renewed! ' 
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REVELATION AS COMMUNION 


An Outline of Old Testament Theology, by Tu. C. Vriezen. Charles T. Bran- 
ford Company, Boston, 1958. 388 pp. $7.50. 


THE past score of years has witnessed the most determined emphasis on theology 
since the period of the Reformation. That is, of course, just what might be ex- 
pected in view of the strenuous times through which western civilization has 
passed. There have been significant developments in the ordinary life of people, 
but perhaps nowhere more marked than in the life of the church. In the face of 
such developments, and confronted with a tremendously increasing complexity 
in the sheer mechanics required for existence in such an age as this, the church 
must of necessity learn how to cope with the growing intellectual and spiritual 
problems generated thereby. 

In meeting those problems, the Protestant Church must perforce rely on its 
chief authority, which is the Bible. But in turning to the Bible, she finds that its 
interpretation is no longer so simple as it once appeared to be. There have been 
multitudes of facts contemporary with its authors unearthed by archaeologists, 
which must be taken into account in any serious study of its precious truths in the 
life context whence it emanated. The philologists, too, have made significant con- 
tributions to our understanding of the Bible’s linguistic structure in the light of 
seals, inscriptions, and comparative texts coming from all over the ancient world. 
Lexicographers have furnished us with new or more exact meanings of hitherto 
obscure words. The comparative history of civilizations involved in Israel’s for- 
tunes and misfortunes have shed much light upon the Bible, so that it can no 
longer be studied in isolation. Israel was but a segment of the ancient oriental 
world, and a very small one at that. Yet she had something which no other 
nation or people possessed, though she often transmitted that something in terms 
and forms current in the larger world of which she was a part. 

It is the task of biblical theology to interpret that uniqueness to the present-day 
seekers after truti and life. Never before has western man been faced with such 
an array of problems and difficulties which the biblical theologian must attempt 
to meet—and he is doing his best to do so—as may be seen from the current 
trends in the realm of biblical scholarship. Theological studies abound in the 
biblical, systematic, and historical areas in a desperate effort to fortify the message 
of the church and make available to us the best explanation of the will and grace 
of God. That is exactly what Professor Vriezen, of Utrecht, has tried to do with 
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reference to the Old Testament. He has taken into account nearly all of the 
recent resources of Bible study and, on the basis of his wide knowledge, has 
spelled out what he believes to be the salient factors of Israel’s faith and their im- 
portance for the Christian. 

Actually this is more than an outline of Old Testament theology; it is Old 
Testament theology interpreted from a Christian point of view. The author re- 
gards the Old Testament and the New Testament as a unit which, for the 
Christian, cannot be severed into two distinct and separate parts. The Bible must 
be taken as whole, for all of it together forms the revelation of God to man in a 
way that each part taken by itself does not. ‘A Christian theology which clings 
to the revelatory character of the Gospel and recognizes Jesus Christ as its Lord 
and Saviour cannot but maintain the revelatory character of the Old Testament, 
not only because He has accepted this Old Testament as revelation of God and 
because His preaching is inconceivable without the Old Testament message con- 
cerning God, but especially because Christ’s Messianic office cannot be confessed 
and maintained without the Old Testament” (p. 9). 

After a brief introductory chapter explaining the connection between the 
Testaments with its implications and the various conceptions thereof held at 
various periods in the ongoing history of the church, there follows another on the 
historical character of the divine revelation forthcoming in the Old Testament. 
One cannot understand the meaning of that revelation for its time or for the 
Christian without taking seriously its historical framework. God cannot reveal 
himself to man except in terms which he can comprehend, and such comprehen- 
sion is limited by the human, and therefore historical, milieu in which he finds 
himself. ‘The New Testament is the confirmation and the crowning of the Old. 
They are essentially one, but this unity can be seen in its proper perspective only 
when the revelation of God is admitted to be continuous and the existence of the 
line of historical development is recognized” (p. 18). 

Having said this, however, it is essential to recognize also the spiritual struc- 
ture of the Old Testament. What has been said about the unity between the Old 
and New Testaments holds true also for the Old Testament itself where, though a 
period of more than a millenium is covered by its writings, a substantial unity 
exists. There are obviously different layers of experiences and ideas presented in 
the three portions of the Old Testament, even within each; but throughout all 
of them runs the silver cord of a paramount desire for communion with the living 
God and the certainty of faith that that communion is the will of God who ever- 
lastingly moves, in history, to establish and maintain it. The varying modes by 
which God seeks and maintains communion with man indicates unmistakably 
that “the revelation of the living God can never be contained in dogmatic rules 
that can be affirmed rationally, but that the living God can only be known truly 
by a living faith that comes to rest in God and accepts His guidance” (p. 77): 
That means further that, “Fundamentally the Old Testament teaches nothing 
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other than what was taught by Christ, who had learned the purpose of the Father 
from the Old Testament. Christ’s aim was to follow its most profound ideas and 
to apply them to this life; that is His obedience and also His communion with 
God—that makes Him the new Adam and the Son of the Father. In this world 
He lived in that kingdom of His Father that God had revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment by Moses and the prophets. Thus He is the fulfilment of the law, i.e. 
He actualizes the law by making the kingship of God the essence and basis of His 
life and in that way bringing it to its full revelation and development” (p. 77). 
This quotation really summarizes the direction of thought pursued by the author. 
In carrying out what he conceives to be the task of setting forth the funda- 
mental principles of the Old Testament section of biblical theology, Professor 
Vriezen devotes himself to the illustration of those principles by a selection of 
certain phases of the experience of Israel in her communion with God. First he 
takes up the matter of the nature of the knowledge of God in the Old Testament 
which he defines as follows: “In the Old Testament knowledge is living in a close 
relationship with something or somebody, such a relationship as to cause what 
may be called communion. ... The knowledge of God is something altogether 
different from having a conception of God, by which one defines the nature of 
God. The knowledge of God does not imply a theory about the nature of God, 
it is not ontological, but existential: it is a life in true relationship to God” 
p. 129). Here is stressed again the author’s main theme that the whole of Old 
Testament revelation centers in communion with God, which he develops at 
length in the second part of the book. 


The second part follows the more traditional lines but with a difference, be- 
cause the themes are always treated in harmony with the chief principles referred 
to above. God is holy but that does not prevent him from seeking sinful man. 
He does not withdraw from man. He is the living God, the eternal God, and 
the Savior of man. Man, unlike the traditions of his origin in other religions, 
“does not spring from God but is created” (p. 199). He is a separate creation 
with a special task, which points up his humanity as well as his being the object 
of God’s highest concern; here is where revelation comes in. Revelation is com- 
munion with man and may take many different forms. It is evident in both 
redemption and judgment, and may be promoted in personal experience or group 
experience in cult and life. God’s revelation has one purpose, and that is to 
maintain communion between himself and man. The communion between the 
Holy God and man is reflected in the latter’s way of life in the kingdom (ethics), 
the community of man under God. The final chapter takes us into the wider 
realm of “God, man and the world in the present and the future” and deals 
largely with eschatology. 


This is really a magnificent exposition of the faith of Israel as revealed in the 
Old Testament. The author’s views are clearly and forcefully set forth, and the 
translation is excellent in every respect. The book is well documented, though one 
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misses any reference to Mendenhall’s Law and Covenant in Israel and the 
Ancient Near East and Bright’s The Kingdom of God. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that the first edition (Dutch) appeared in 1949, though a second edition 
came out in 1954. A German edition was published in 1956. The very fact that 
it has been translated into German and English is indicative of its value for 
students and pastors. Its value will long remain. 

J. M. Myers 


SCRIPTURALLY EVOLVED 


Early Christian Doctrines, by J. N. D. Ketty. Harper and Brothers, New York, 

1958. 500 pp. $5.75. 

IN 1950 it became known to all students of the early church that one of the most 
significant writers in their field was J. N. D. Kelly, principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford; for in that year he published his eminently clear, penetrating, and well- 
balanced study called Early Christian Creeds. The present volume, while inde- 
pendent, can be usefully studied with the former one, and both together mark 
an important advance in the study of early Christian theology to the time of 
Chalcedon (451). Both volumes should be in the hands of every theological 
student, and pastors concerned with classical Christian teachings will find both 
invaluable. 

Why is this so? In the first place, in order to understand what Christians be- 
lieved and taught more than 1500 years ago a great deal of concentrated and 
intelligent study is necessary—and this is what Dr. Kelly has brought to his sub- 
ject. The scholar has to read the documents; he has to understand them; he 
has to arrange his data in a meaningful pattern. All these activities are important, 
but perhaps the greatest of the three is the provision of a pattern. In recent years 
students of the history of doctrine (Dogmengeschichte) have often been ob- 
sessed with the notion that somehow they must demonstrate that a tremendous 
change, or decline, is visible when one turns from the Bible to patristic (i.c., 
traditional Christian) theology. This change is often ascribed to the decline of 
apocalyptic or to the triumph of Hellenism. Such an analysis neglects the ob- 
vious Hellenic features to be found at least in the New Testament; it emphasizes 
and indeed exaggerates the extent to which biblical writers were influenced by 
apocalyptic ideas. It rightly stresses the fact that Christianity has Jewish roots; 
it forgets that it came to fruition on Graeco-Roman soil. Often in favor of some 
modern philosophical viewpoint, it adversely criticizes the efforts of patristic 
theologians to use Greek logic and tries to relegate the theclogical developments 
of the first 500, 1000, 1500, or even 1900 years to the waste basket. 

Kelly’s book has nothing to do with such analysis. Beginning with a sketch of 
religious and philosophical movements in the Roman Empire, he shows that 
patristic theology was an effort to interpret Scripture in the light of tradition by 
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working out its implications. This theology, or cluster of theologies, is described, 
with constant reference to the original documents, in two main sections: “the 
pre-Nicene theology” and “from Nicaea to Chalcedon.” In each section there 
are subdivisions which deal with the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Christology, the redemption of mankind, and the church and its sacraments. 
An epilogue is concerned with “the Christian hope.” 

The whole picture is governed by Kelly’s conceptions of “developments” and 
“advance,” and it is clear that he has a high regard for the achievements of the 
councils in the fourth and fifth centuries. In part this regard is due to his em- 
phasis on the importance of metaphysics, an emphasis which he shares with most, 
if not all, of the writers he describes. At this point it must be admitted that the 
interest of readers will vary in proportion to their own views. They may “feel” 
that an undue emphasis on metaphysical orthodoxy can be as damaging to 
Christian faith as is an anti-metaphysical “concern.” The incessant heresy-hunts 
of the fourth and fifth centuries could suggest that unity of definition was not 
attainable; they might further suggest that it was not desirable. On the other 
hand, since most patristic theologians were thoroughly convinced that definitions 
could and should be created, it may be important for us to discover why and 
how they achieved what they did achieve before proceeding to complain about 
their results. We do see that even those who claimed they were relying only on 
Scripture and apostolic tradition were creating definitions not dissimilar in kind 
from those of their opponents. 

One special virtue of Kelly’s book to which we have already referred is its 
balanced character. He relies not on random observations made by the Fathers 
but on what he sometimes calls their “considered teaching.” This effort to discern 
the more permanent features of patristic doctrine means that his book is less 
lively reading than treatises which emphasize nothing but differences. The dif- 
ferences are there, and are noted, but so are the agreements. 

In modern times it is often recognized that to treat Scripture apart from the 
tradition out of which it came, in which it was written, and for which it provides 
a norm is to try to touch a discarnate spirit. The “flesh” of early Christian doc- 
trine is clearly visible in Kelly’s book. It is flesh which presumably is subject to 
decay and renewal, even death and resurrection. But it deserves the kind of 
study which Early Christian Doctrines makes possible. 


Rosert M. Grant 


HIGH TRIBUTE 


Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich, edited by WALTER 
LerprecHT. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1959. 400 pp. $7.50. 


In a bigger book than Paul Tillich himself has ever written, 25 scholars of the 
world from an impressive variety of backgrounds have honored him by the pre- 
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sentation of essays. The essays are not written about Tillich, except for the 
excellently synoptic introductory piece by the editor. They simply represent 
the finest intellectual gifts each man could lay at the feet of a distinguished 
colleague. 

What under other circumstances might look live very strange bedfellows, in 
this instance testifies to Tillich’s catholicity. There are Buddhists, psychothera- 
pists, Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, philosophers, biblical scholars, and 
statesmen. There are even theological adversaries. One of them has called 
Tillich Protestantism’s most dangerous theologian. Another long ago referred to 
Tillich as a “theological eskimo” whose chilly categories hold no interest for the 
theologian. (This latter is currently conducting a seminar on Tillich’s Systematic 
Theology.) All come bearing gifts. Presumably they all qualify on one count: 
they have an “ultimate concern.” 

Some of the contributors sound very much like Tillich, especially in respect of 
their concern. Erich Fromm writes on “The Limitations and Dangers of Psy- 
chology” and points up the desire of psychology for a more than technological 
approach to the self. Karl Jaspers in “The Individual and Mass Society” urges 
an understanding of the self in organic attachment with community. Stanley R. 
Hopper expresses a preference for “‘an honest theology of cultural high standing” 
to the much vaunted positive proclamation of the apostolic faith. The late Karl 
Heim discusses secularism in two stages, the earlier where man through tech- 
nology believes he has become lord of things, the later, the spiritual emptiness 
which follows in the wake of the earlier. Europe and America are said to be 
in the second and have the responsibility of helping the rest of the world beyond 
the first and into the second where man can again ask the question about God. 
Paul Lehmann makes a cogent appeal for the comprehension of power as a re- 
ligious as well as a technological phenomenon. Yoshinori Takeuchi’s “Buddhism 
and Existentialism” shows the difference between Christianity and Buddhism but 
may make some Christians nervous by the case he builds for their similarity. 


One of Tillich’s closest friends among the contributors, Wilhelm Pauck, ac- 
knowledges Tillich’s popularity in America. But he asks, implying a negative 
answer, “How profoundly have his theological ideas shaped and affected the 
spirit of Protestantism?” (p. 272). Reinhold Niebuhr in “Biblical Faith and 
Secularism” makes his customary theological critique of all forms of utopianism. 
But Niebuhr is furnished with an understanding of social history and socio-politi- 
cal structures not evident in Tillich’s works. Even more striking is Niebuhr’s 
ability to cast theological expression in the more historical form of demand for 
present decision, as contrasted with Tillich’s quietly analytical ontological 
language. Karl Barth has contributed his little book on Mozart. Tillich can 
write on such subjects, too, but never as playfully nor with such complete ac- 
ceptance. It would be instructive to explore what Barth means when he says 
“Mozart is universal” in comparison with what Tillich means by “ultimate con- 
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cern.” Tillich is reconciled to others at the point of their ultimate concern. How 
is it Barth can accept in good humor those without such concern? 

Among others who obviously move away from Tillich are Nels Ferré who, 
unlike Tillich, insists on supernaturalism and life everlasting, and rejects eros; 
Erich Przywara, who identifies Tillich’s thinking with ontological mysticism and 
counters it with the historical oikonomia of the church; Gustav Weigel, who in a 
cunning way identifies Tillich’s interest in symbol with Gnosticism; Heinrich 
Bornkamm, who defends “the simplicity of the faith-oriented conscience in 
Luther” against Erasmus’ “manifoldness of intellect; Georges Florovsky, for 
whom the events in the life of Christ are eschatological because “they are situated 
in a sequence of the antecedent events, and thereby validate retrospectively the 
whole series” (p. 161); Charles Hartshorne, who cannot see how a concept of 
divine creation can be made compatible with human decision: Karl Lowith, who 
after surveying the whole range of Christian faith and world culture finds no 
basis for ultimacy outside the self-revealing Christ event; Helmut Thielicke, who 
locates the source of the war-like propensities of society—hence the realistic need 
to keep our atomic weapons dry—in “the inmost soul of fallen man.” (I am 
assuming Tillich has something quite different in mind by “the demonic.” ) 

There are other essays of a more neutral sort by James Luther Adams, Gabriel 
Marcel, Kurt Leese, Emil Brunner, John C. Bennett, and Charles Malik. 

In a book in honor of a single theologian the element of panegyric that creeps 
in can be excused as the heady incaution of the disciple. Unsupported generali- 
zations which distort meanings at high theological levels are not so innocent, 
however. In this particular volume such distortions appear in reference to Til- 
lich’s major rivals for theological supremacy today. I refer to Barth and Bultmann. 

Leibrecht, for instance, is influenced more by academic fantasy than by evident 
reality when he says it is Tillich and not Barth who can speak to man in the 
predicament of his existence. Again, Hopper’s literary spoof on Barthianism 
could only have come off in the thirties when everyone was saying such things 
(e.g. “it is one of the primary factors preventing a recovery of faith within the 
Church,” p. 107). The understanding of Barth that is now abroad will unmask 
the exegesis of an isolated passage from an early book on the basis of which the 
charge of authoritarianism is made. 


With reference to Bultmann, it is really as debatable to say “Tillich’s Christolo- 
gy has its center in a historic event” (p. 22) as to say Bultmann makes Christ’s 
cross and resurrection into “mere expressions of man’s existence” (p. 355). Gus- 
tav Weigel perverts what Bultmann means by myth and hence caricatures what 
it means to demythologize. It is a popular mistake to say as he does that Bult- 
mann wants to get rid of myths which others wish to keep as expressive symbols. 
Bultmann wants to interpret myth. Florovsky equivocates with the word “his- 
tory” as if it meant only one thing, hence as if the current historiographical 
language about “the inner event” deprives history of its reality. The demonic 
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mask which others have fitted to Bultmann’s face should fall away and reveal a 
very benign and somewhat orthodox exegete when his own contribution, “Preach- 
ing: Genuine and Secularized,” is read (Chapter 17). 

Books of this sort are to the history of the mind what monuments are to the 
history of politics. In America, where such works are almost unheard of, Harper 
& Brothers and Editor Leibrecht have produced a monumental piece of book- 
manship. Anyone who has an inkling of what is happening in theology today 
would agree it could not have happened to a worthier scholar. 


CarL MICHALSON 


A TENTATIVE PLATFORM 


The Self as Agent, by JouN Macmurray. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1957- 230 pp. $3-75- 


The Self as Agent is the first volume of Professor Macmurray’s Gifford Lectures 
delivered at the University of Glasgow in 1953-54 under the title “The Form of 
the Personal.” The second volume, not yet published, is to be called Persons in 
Relation. While the present volume is admittedly incomplete, in it Professor 
Macmurray proposes nothing less than a basic reorientation of the procedures and 
categories of modern philosophy. 


While modern philosophy has performed the important function of creating 
“the conceptual forms and systems of categories which provide the logical 
structure, and so determine the general attitude of mind favorable to the pro- 
duction and to the reception of scientific knowledge” (p. 32), it now lacks com- 
prehensive adequacy (p. 25) in the light of the radical social revolution of our 
age (p. 26). The old categories no longer are capable of yielding significant 
knowledge either of ourselves or of our total environment, for they are infected 
with an ineradicable dualism going back to Descartes. This dualism, while it 
seemingly freed scientific investigation from subjectivity, so divorced the agent 
from his acts as to make impossible any effective knowledge of the concrete 
person in society. The Cartesian “I think” set the form of modern philosophy by 
giving primacy to the theoretical and egocentric modes of investigation. 

Traditional modern philosophy thus “proceeds as though the self were a pure 
subject for whom the world is object” (p. 12). This fundamental dualism has 
fostered or exaggerated a series of additional dualisms: mind-body, intellect-faith, 
fact-value, contemplation-action, method-content, theory-practice. The crisis has 
reached a point at which philosophic method is no longer capable of dealing with 
philosophic problems. The anomaly has reached its extreme in the contraposi- 
tions of logical empiricism and existentialism. “Whereas the logical empiricists 
discard the problems in order to maintain the method, the existentialists relinquish 
the method in wrestling with the problems” (p. 27). 
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For Professor Macmurray modern philosophy needs to begin again not with 
“I think” but “I do” (p. 84). The self’s “subject-hood is a derivative and nega- 
tive aspect of activities which have practical, not theoretical objectives; and . . . it 
is this knowledge, itself an aspect of action, to which all reflective theory must 
refer” (pp. 12-13). Stated most succinctly, Professor Macmurray’s position is: 
“All meaningful knowledge is for the sake of action, and all meaningful action 
for the sake of friendship” (p. 16). 

Emphasis upon self as agent involves a return to the unity of experience, for 
“the unity of experience as a whole is not a unity of knowledge,” but a unity of 
self as agent overcomes the mind-body problem “which is in fact no problem but 
a patent absurdity” (p. 79); for the self in action is body since it meets and 
offers resistance. “Since nothing can be acted upon which offers no resistance, 
that is to say, which does not react upon the agent, the agent must himself be 
material” (p. g1). Mind is the negative aspect of self—self as subject withdrawn 
from action (pp. 12, 91, 96). The peculiar mark of personal unity is this dialec- 
tical union of self-negation (thought) and self-affirmation (action)—a position 
which contains its own negation (p. 98). 

Further, it is in its unity as agent that the self gains “direct and immediate 
apprehension of the other-than-self” (p. 10g) as its necessary correlative. The 
other cannot be reached by thought but only by the self’s practical, willed (p. 108) 
opposition to resistance—an opposition “which constitutes the unity of ex- 
perience” (p. 109) and is revealed not through sight or hearing but through the 
primacy of actual tactual perception (p. 109). 

While self-knowledge has a priority over knowledge of other, I discover very 
quickly that my action (thus being) is dependent upon the resistance and some 
indetermination of other in relation to me and some indetermination of me in 
relation to other. I do not have a direct awareness of the states and activities of 
the other as I do of my own, but “I must attribute to other, if I am to under- 
stand it, the form of activity I attribute to myself” (p. 116). Thus the other 
must be characterized “‘as an agent like myself” (p. 116). The most concrete 
category for self and other is person and all other categories are derived by ab- 
straction from this (p. 117). Accordingly, Macmurray is not willing to accept 
the view that there is no path from common experience to belief in God (p. 18). 
To the contrary, he insists, “the argument which starts from the primacy of the 
practical moves steadily in the direction of a belief in God” (p. 221), for ulti- 
mately to think of the world in practical terms is to think of it as “one action . . . 
informed by a unifying intention” (p. 221). 

Professor Macmurray offers his views as a tentative platform rather than a 
completed position. So considered, The Self as Agent is challenging and an im- 
portant counterbalance to some current emphases. The stress on the relevance 
of thought to action, the unity of the self, on the nonprivileged character of 
“special” types of experience, on the inclusiveness of the personal, and on the 
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possibility of a natural theology are cases in point. And yet a number of questions 
about his position and its development to date need clarification. Professor 
Macmurray is not the first thinker to insist on the primacy of the self as agent. 
Leibniz, Berkeley, Fechner, Lotze, Bowne, James, and Dewey are only a few 
cases in point. What does seem to be unique is not the primacy of “I do” but the 
particular way in which Professor Macmurray thinks starting with “I do” solves 
the mind-body problem and gives indubitable knowledge of other (even at this 
point there is a rather striking similarity to some aspects of Dewey’s position). 
Just what makes the mind-body problem an absurdity is not at all clear. To say 
that thought is the negative aspect of self—‘is subject withdrawn from action” 
(p. 91), seems to confuse the issue, for surely thought is active. What would 
constitute the unity of action apart from thought insofar as thought includes in- 
tention is difficult to see. To insist that self as action is self as agent and self as 
agent is self as body leaves mind in a far more mysterious position than would even 
an entitative view of mind. 

While resistance is the experienced fact which has led a number of thinkers 
to recognize the central character of objective reference in experience, Professor 
Macmurray’s insistence that resistance somehow gives indubitable knowledge of 
other is also open to question. Hallucinatory resistance and dream resistance are 
overlooked. Further, granting existence, the movement from resistance to other, 
first, as material and, second, as personal, would seem to be far too rapid. 

Finally, Professor Macmurray would seem to have come very close to begging 
the question of the adequacy of his initial analysis of “I do.” “I do” he insists 
must be taken as primary “for any reasoned objection to its possibility would pre- 
suppose the primacy of the theoretical, and would therefore be invalid” (p. 84). 
If this injunction is taken strictly, Professor Macmurray is in trouble. If a 
reasoned objection to “I do” is invalid, so also a reasoned analysis of “I do” would 
seem to be invalid, and yet the book is devoted to what Professor Macmurray 
proposes as a reasoned analysis. Professor Macmurray is not an irrationalist nor 
an antirationalist. Perhaps the difficulty lies in a failure to take the active 
character of reason adequately into account. If this is the case then “I think” 
is not the negation of “I do” but integral to “I do.” 

It may well be that Persons in Relation will help to clarify many of the prob- 
lems in The Self as Agent. Whether or not this is the case, The Self as Agent is 
of major importance as evidence of renewed metaphysical interest among thinkers 
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in the United Kingdom. RicHarpD M. MILtarp 


A QUESTION OF METHODOLOGY 


Religion, Society and the Individual: An Introduction to the Sociology of 
Religion, by J Mitton Yincer. Part I. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1957. 


322 pp. $5.00. 
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Tus is a comprehensive work chiefly concerned with the theoretical considera- 
tions involved in defining and discussing religion in terms of its functional relations 
to society. It is predominantly a discussion of methodology, including the metho- 
dology of the social sciences and the assumptions on which they rest. Forcefully 
and cogently the treatise argues that a sociology which omits the study and dis- 
cussion of religion in human life is ignoring a prevalent and highly important 
aspect of functioning society at all levels. This means that the book is to be 
understood as the speculative and systematic work of an author wrestling with 
abstract issues rather than as a report of an empirical investigator describing his 
collected data concerning the operation of religion in human society. There is 
very little empirical data in this book and still less that comes from the author’s 
own investigations. Where such data appears it is largely taken from the work of 
others—not only from anthropologists like Ruth Benedict and George Simpson 
but from theologians like Liston Pope and Richard Niebuhr. It is, therefore, as a 
work of a philosophical and almost theological character that we would assess the 
book’s contribution—and raise certain questions about its assumptions. 


Yinger writes as a man “on the spot” and he knows it. Many of his professional 
colleagues approach religion with an attitude that at best involves charitable dis- 
dain and at worst involves hostility or contempt. Moreover, they think in terms 
of the sufficiency of science to provide the only significant data about human life 
and they base their science upon naturalistic assumptions. Throughout this book 
there is a continual evidence of self-consciousness about these matters—a self- 
consciousness that is as revealing in its presence as it is sometimes unsatisfactory 
in its content. 


Yinger’s search for a suitable sociological definition of religion is a case in 
point. Having rejected evaluative definitions of religion as unsatisfactory to the 
scientist and substantive definitions of religion as unable to take into account the 
myriad expressions of religion that differ in time and between cultures, the author 
proceeds to make a functional definition of religion that supposedly avoids both 
the value-judgments unfitting to the positivistic scientist and the temporal limita- 
tions that make substantive approaches too narrow. His proposed solution is to 
define religion as man’s way of meeting the frustration and tragedies of existence 
and of overcoming the fear of death. Yinger is careful in the development of this 
definition to make it clear that he refers to both individual and social expressions 
of this effort. 

Is this an adequate definition of religion? The reviewer has doubts and finds 
the doubts reinforced by unhappiness with the treatment of several topics in this 
book—treatments apparently colored by the assumptions in the definition. These 
assumptions lead the author, with Fromm, to give a far too psychological ex- 
planation of both Luther (p. 96) and Kierkegaard (p. 24), though the analysis 
of Luther is qualified (p. 86). The assumptions implicit in the author’s definition 
of religion also furnish the perspective from which he criticizes the Oxford Group 
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Movement (p. 98), Norman Vincent Peale (pp. 98f.), and, by implication at 
least, Fundamentalism (p. 106). They also lead him to discuss Neo-orthodoxy 
(pp. 276ff.) in terms of a pessimistic reaction to historical events without dealing 
with the more basically theological impulses within the movement. He is led by 
these assumptions to attribute the downfall of Judaism to its failure to provide 
solace to individuals who preferred such solace to moral imperatives (p. 33). 

In making these “explanations” the author curiously comes out in several cases 
precisely where many theologians come out—with serious criticisms of Peale, the 
Oxford Group Movement, etc. Yinger is frequently right and persuasive in the 
value judgments that sneak up from behind his functional definition, but this only 
brings us back to the methodological problem. 

The book is jammed with concern about this matter, as the following typical 
statements show: 


The present writer would agree with James and with the great majority of 
theologians who hold that a religion that does not grapple with the pessimistic 
aspects of life is a truncated, incomplete religious system. (This is primarily a 
matter of definition, although it doubtless represents a statement of value 
(p. 81, italics by reviewer). 

Analysis of religion that was concerned only with its group elements would 
certainly be inadequate. Closely associated with the ‘function-dysfunction’ of 
religion in connection with social integration is the relationship between religion 
and the needs of individual members of a society. This is the second major 
element in a functional approach to religion. Here again unexpressed value 
judgments sometimes disrupt analysis. Although for many purposes, such judg- 
ments are essential, it seems unwise to let them become attached to objective 
study. Both analysis and valuation are thereby confused. Even the value judg- 
ments can most effectively be made, not by the study of what a religion might 
do, but by the weighing of all its actual consequences—functional and dysfunc- 
tional (p. 73, italics by reviewer). 

...in [a mobile, urban] society, a tightly-integrated religious system, with 
strongly other-wordly emphasis is unlikely to survive. ... Whether this is a hap- 
py or unhappy fact, we need not try to determine, but there is strong support 
for it is an empirically valid statement (p. 128, italics by reviewer). 


One wonders whether such self-consciousness about these matters is really 
necessary. Why should one need to qualify obvious statements of both empirical 
observation and personal perspective upon the observation with qualifications and 
disclaimers? It would almost seem that a sociologist could be more open and free 
with his material if less bound to the self-conscious methodology of a professional 
pose of objectivity. This book is a proof that men cannot understand life with 
data alone, and that the effort to do so is bound to run afoul of implicit value 
judgments intermeshed with all life situations. 

Perhaps this is what Yinger is trying to say in the early part of the book, 
where he discusses at some length the loss of meaning to many modern intellec- 
tuals of the supernaturalistic view of life. He suggests that to many scientists it 
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has been necessary to espouse science as a way of life. Thus espoused, science 
can fulfill in human life the functions of a religion—at least of a religion defined 
in Yinger’s terms. He says: 


Not all scientists, in the methodological sense, accept science as a way of 
life. Many feel that the answers to man’s ultimate problems are to be found in 
the traditional religions. But some turn to science even for this. . . . 

. . . Few scientists doubt that the best way to grapple with human problems 
is to extend our knowledge of nature. Hydrogen bombs and the mass mani- 
pulation of people by propaganda may have given us pause, but they have 
not destroyed our “faith.” That the gap between knowledge and action can 
be closed by knowledge itself is a mighty hypothesis that few of us would care 
to deny, but a careful reading of the story of man in the era of science would 
scarcely lead to the conclusion that the evidence is all in on that question. It 
is doubtless true that emotion-evoking symbols, rituals, elaborate group organi- 
zation for the purposes of reenforcing “‘science as a way of life” are rudimen- 
tary; but anyone who has attended a convention of scientists will hesitate to say 
that they are entirely lacking. 


. . . few men can avoid the problem of struggling with questions of “salva- 
tion”... of the nature of reality .. . of evil. . . and the like. Science as a way 
of life is an effort to deal with these questions (pp. 14-15). 


Those who feel the adequacy of science to meet the functionally religious needs 
of man are possessed of their own faith—as Yinger rightly recognizes and admits. 
Thus they enter into dialogue with other men of faith—not upon scientific levels 
but upon basically theological ones. Conversely, the results of empirical investi- 
gation of religion as a social phenomenon are not dependent upon the naturalistic 
faith so often associated with the espousal of science as a way of life. In this 
discussion of methodology in the social sciences Yinger has opened for us a kind 
of dialogue which may well continue for many years. 


Epwarp LeRoy Long, Jr. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS TODAY 


Communism and the Theologians: Study of an Encounter, by Cuartes C. 
West. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 399 pp. $6.00. 


Cuar_Les WeEst’s study is of great importance for three reasons. First, the con- 
structive argument, developed through the text and expressed in the last chapter, 
indicates that West is sensitive to the depth and power of the social revolution 
going on in the world. He understands its complexity and the power and weak- 
ness of Christian faith in relation to it. Second, the major chapters are excellent 
discussions of contemporary Christian ethics. Particularly the chapters on Barth 
are important, for they constitute the best study of Barth’s ethics in English that 
has come to my attention. Finally, the book introduces the American reader to 
materials with which he is likely to be unfamiliar. He will understand Hromadka 
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and Berecsky and their position vis-a-vis Soviet Communism; he will begin to get 
insight into the Christian social thinking going on in India, led by M. M. Thomas 
and Paul Devanandan; he will read the writing and testimony of East German 
pastors and theologians, and West Germans such as Gollwitzer who are somewhat 
enigmatic to the American church. 


West culminates his study of theological ethics and their direct and indirect 
confrontations with communism with a point of view resting heavily on Bon- 
hoeffer’s Ethics. He pleads for us to accept the relativities of the world as relative, 
while supporting the integrity of the world “against every attempt to violate its 
relativity and practicality with systems of ultimate doctrine or ideal culture” 
(p. 348). The Christian confrontation of communism ought not to be the 
struggle of one absolutized ideology against another, but rather a different con- 
frontation in different situations, in East Germany, United States, China, and 
India. The witness of the East German student is a personal witness, in which 
he must be sensitive to the wellsprings of the revolution and to the differing atti- 
tudes various communists have toward their “faith.” Indeed, the church can 
come to a renewal of its life under the threatening and unfavorable situation of 
Soviet domination. American foreign policy cannot prescribe the proper response 
to churchmen for whom the option of revolution against communism is obviously 
more horrible than finding a more pertinent witness in less “powerful” ways. 
There is a concreteness of the meeting that in part determines its character. In 
every case the Christian believes that the reality of the situation is not limited by 
ideas or by a brief span of history. West gives his own translation of a favorite 
sentence from Bonhoeffer, ““The reality of God discloses itself only by setting me 
entirely in the reality of the world; but there I find the reality of the world, al- 
ready sustained, accepted, and reconciled in the reality of God.” In the realm of 
the practical certain lines of guidance can be given, but finally one must follow 
Barth’s dictum to Hungarian Christian youth, “Trust your own understanding.” 
West can write this out of a profound identification with Christians not only in the 
security of a prosperous American economy, but also with those of China, Eastern 
Europe, and India. We are judged by each other in Christ’s church; we live for 
and by each other; we cannot impose a new law upon each other. Crowning all 
this is the power of God, in whom lies our faith and our hope that transcends all 
human ideologies. 


In the course of the development of his final argument, West expounds some 
of the major alternatives available in contemporary Christian ethics. Brunner, 
who represents “Communism as the Enemy,” gets rather brief treatment, and the 
discussion is confined to his immediate pertinence to the issue at hand. Hromadka 
is depicted as one who is too deeply caught in his own definition of the spiritual 
crisis of the West, and therefore hopes too much in the revolution of the East. As 
Whittaker Chambers and Dulles provide sub-themes for Brunner, so Berescky 
provides a sub-theme for “Communism as Judgment and Hope.” Tillich’s re- 
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ligious socialism is discussed in the light of his theological categories, and is criti- 
cized, followed by a brief treatment of Berdyaev’s ethics of radical freedom. ‘Then 
come two major sections: the first an excellent exposition and critique of the 
ethics of Reinhold Niebuhr, the second a discussion of Barth’s theology and 
ethics. Through these studies West weaves two things, a critique of the men 
involved, in the light of each other; and West’s own point of view, and the under- 
standing these writers have of Marx and communism, or what appears to be 
implicit assumptions about Marxism. As such, the main body of the book con- 
stitutes the best comparative study of contemporary Christian ethics that we 
have. Points of view are missing, for example, Anglican ethics, Roman Catholic 
ethics, and the ethics of American Protestant liberalism. But since the book is 
already complicated by perhaps too much diverse material, this absence is not a 
serious criticism. 

Only sections can be isolated for review. West finds Niebuhr’s “pragmatism” 
to have strengths and deficiencies. The rejection of Utopian claims gives him a 
realism about the world in which he lives, but since Niebuhr is more an Old 
Testament prophet than a Christocentric theologian (in contrast to Barth), he has 
his “anchor in the wrong place.” His realism confines itself to a realm too im- 
mediate in scope and implication; he is too American in outlook. He does not 
understand the spiritual threat of communism because he concentrates chiefly on 
the elements of political power. Nor does he fully appreciate the positive possibi- 
lities of the social revolution (as Christians in India do) because he is propheti- 
cally dubious of all ideologies. In a revolutionary situation one must run the risk 
of giving some ideology a “relatively absolute” value. 

The discussion of Barth’s ethics is the fullest in the book. West moves with 
freedom through the pertinent sections of the Church Dogmatics relevant to the 
problems of ethics, as well as more specific writings in ethics. American readers 
now have II/2 available in English, the latter half of which is basic for under- 
standing many more specific things said in III/4, as yet untranslated. West is 
more hopeful than the reviewer that Barth succeeds in developing a theology 
without ideology by his singular attention to Jesus Christ. The drama of God’s 
grace, West points out, leaves Barth unable to grant the reality to sin and evil that 
experience justifies, and in this one sees a major flaw that affects Barth’s political 
judgments. Nor can he give significant value to relative political truths and the 
data of political decisions. In his ignorance about some of these things his own 
Swiss socialist ideology creeps in, so that theological judgments become badly in- 
formed political judgments. West finds Gollwitzer and others informed by Barth’s 
theology to be better ethicists than Barth himself. 

Intensive criticism of a book as comprehensive as this calls for its own dis- 
cussion of all the writers West uses. The book is rather wooden in its order; the 
student is given things point by point from which he may write an outline. Also, 
there are many excursions into material only partly related that are not always 
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necessary, for example, the section on Kennan. But we have a very useful teach- 
ing and study device here, with its own critical position and power. This re- 
viewer’s dilemma regarding theological ethics is only heightened, and not resolved, 
for the ethics of redemption is appealing on a number of grounds. But much 
more is called for, as West suggests, than simply trusting two things: one’s own 
understanding (presumably in some way empowered and enlightened by God’s 
grace), and God’s final victory. This book also testifies to the significance of some 
writing done as Ph.D. dissertations; publishers in Britain and the United States 
are to be congratulated by making it available. 
JAMES GUSTAFSON 


SICKNESS—OR HEALTH? 


Religious Trends in English Poetry, Volume IV: 1830-1880, by Hoxie NEAtE 
FaircuiLp. The ColumbiaUniversity Press, New York, 1957. 592 pp. $7.50. 


PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD continues in this present volume the monumental project 
whose first installment we received nineteen years ago, and again he gives us good 
reason to be grateful for the robust effort that, year in and year out, has been 
expending itself over two decades on the task of tracing “the history of religious 
sensibility as it stands revealed in English poetry from about 1700 to the present.” 
In this fourth book of the series, he is dealing with the period from 1830 to 1880, 
his theme being “Christianity and Romanticism in the Victorian Era,” and this 
massive subject is massively unraveled in a big volume of almost six hundred 
pages. Professor Fairchild is by now an adept in the deployment of enormous 
bodies of material, and, his style having become a vigorous and tensile instrument 
with the passage of the years, it is no wonder that the book so firmly keeps us 
going from page to page and that the reading of it affords such pleasure and 
delight. The author has read everything for which he could reasonably be held 
accountable, and all the great figures are here—the Brownings, Tennyson, the 
Rosettis, Patmore, Swinburne, Thomson, Arnold, and Clough—together with not 
a few of those who hold a significant minority position in the period. And the 
completeness with which the entire development is encircled will make the book 
in the years to come a primary source for students of nineteenth century religious 
thought and one of the real adornments of American literary scholarship. 
Professor Fairchild himself admits what must certainly be noticed in a brief 
review, and that is that “no point-by-point summary of the book . . . is possible.” 
The terrain is too complicated, and the territory too vast, to allow any neat re- 
capitulation of the argument, and so I must, therefore, in this short appraisal 
confine myself to a few remarks about the fundamental point of view which con- 
trols his way of negotiating this transaction with the Victorian eminence. And 
here I wish that I could report that, since the appearance of the third volume 
nine years ago, his theological position has to some extent been de-starched and 
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latitudinarianized (if I may be permitted this outrageous neologism), but, un- 
fortunately, it remains, so far as I can see, as inflexible as ever. 


Professor Fairchild is an Anglican of the Catholic persuasion who can imagine 
but one definition of the Christian faith, and that the Catholic definition, as it 
descends either from Canterbury or from Rome. And for him the single principle 
of disorder in modern culture is that which he variously denominates as ‘“Pro- 
testantism” and “romanticism”: nor is there any real necessity for a choice be- 
tween one or the other of these two terms, since he believes that “From the 
seventeenth century to a quite recent date, the dominant trend in Protestantism 

. was from a God-centered to a man-centered religion,” and since he defines 
the Romantic faith as based “in the natural goodness, strength, and creativity of 
all human energies.” It is the expression that this heresy gains in modern litera- 
ture which makes the history of religious ideas in the period’s poetry, at least 
from the standpoint of orthodox Catholicism, “a study in spiritual pathology,” 
since the Catholic position is one which insists upon “the insufficiency of man and 
the transcendence of God.” So the stance that Professor Fairchild maintains 
with reference to the poetry of the English nineteenth century is one that is con- 
sistently judicial and censorious and rejective, except in those odd moments when 
he encounters such a “protestant” phenomenon as the Catholic Revival. And 
this is a stance which is for him inescapable, since, though he is surely right in re- 
garding modern literature as having been produced under a Romantic dispensa- 
tion, he is committed to a view of the relation between authentic Christianity and 
Romanticism as irremediably competitive in character. 


Now, in the matter of first principles, my objection to Professor Fairchild is 
not that he writes literary history argumentatively, for that is the only kind of 
history worth reading: nothing is duller and more sterile than professorial neu- 
trality and the unbiased chronicle. No, my objection is rather to the extreme 
exacerbation and captiousness to which the rigor of his orthodoxy leads and 
which prompts him, as one of the critics of his third volume observed, “‘to deny 
the integral and even symbiotic relationship which has always existed between 
romanticism and modern Christianity.” 


Tennyson, for example, is a crucial case in any study of the Victorian mind 
and its affiliations with the Romantic temper, but surely, in terms of the re- 
ligious issue, it involves a kind of arrogant priggishness to dispose of the poet of 
In Memoriam as “‘an emotional pragmatist.”” What must be remembered is that, 
for the first generation that had to think its way through what seemed to be the 
implications of Darwinian science and the German Higher Criticism, traditional 
Christianity was a débris and a shambles—and, when this situation is imagina- 
tively recollected, then we cannot but be moved by the remarkable heroism, say, 
of In Memoriam, for here was a poet deeply involved in the intellectual con- 
fusions of his time and facing the perennial perplexities of human experience un- 
equipped as Basil Willey says, “with Christian supports’—yet winning his way 
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back at least to “the Christian territory,” as the poem finally reveals, by the sheer 
unaided power of his own imagination. And this may be the point at which to 
suggest that what is really distinctive about the particular spiritual dispensation 
represented by the Romantic movement is not so much the excessiveness of its 
trust in man as it is the individual’s acceptance of the necessity enforced upon 
him by the dislocations of modern culture to be his own Virgil and to discover 
for himself the wisdom about life that in earlier ages had been authoritatively 
transmitted by the church. 


Now, from Blake and Wordsworth to D. H. Lawrence and André Gide, it is 
this radical acceptance by the individual of the responsibility for discovering for 
himself the fundamental principles of meaning (which in some instances may 
be novel and, in others, may be traditionalist)—it is this that has led to all 
those remarkable researches into the nature of selfhood that form the great 
legacy of Romanticism, and a legacy which no relevant restatement of the 
Christian faith in our day can be untouched by, since this is a legacy involving 
vitalities which have often been found to be inherent in the Christian life itself. 

But, operating with the kind of tight doctrinalism for which he has such a 
great liking, this is something that Professor Fairchild cannot see: the Romantic 
movement is for him all error and folly, and he cannot envisage the possibility of 
its bearing any positive and fecundating relation to modern Christianity. So 
Tennyson is dismissed as “an emotional pragmatist,” and it is with a similar con- 
descension that he approaches Browning and Arnold and Clough and many of 
the other figures of the last century in whom the Christian tradition, though 
going underground perhaps, ran the risks of genuine encounter with and baptism 
in the modern unrest, and, in doing so, prepared the way for later renewals. 

Professor Fairchild’s is, then, a book that reflects a strict and comprehensive 
scholarship, and he gives us the exciting pleasure of knowing that we are testing 
ourselves against a formidable intelligence, but what one misses is generousness— 
and, above all, a wisely irenic understanding of the many possible modes in 
which Christianity may penetrate the life of culture. 


NATHAN A. Scott, JR. 


THE WRONG QUESTION 


On Selfhood and Godhood, by C. A. CamMpsBELL. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1957. 436 pp. $6.00. 


“Is religion true?” This is the question to which Professor Campbell addresses 
himself in the two series of lectures which he delivered in St. Andrews in 1953-55: 
Just to pose the question is to raise issues which make this a challenging and at 
the same time a disappointing book, for it is unlikely that many of Campbell’s 
philosophical contemporaries will be satisfied with his efforts to reestablish 
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Idealism, while a majority of theologians will not feel that he has come to grips 
with the issues which engage theology today. 

Perhaps the difficulty lies less with Campbell, who as the Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, is well suited to the task he sets him- 
self, than to the terms of the Gifford Trust, requiring that the lectures be related 
to the subject of natural theology. Few there are today, outside the ranks of the 
Thomists, who are happy to be so limited. The result in recent years has been 
that there are few philosophers emotionally equipped to discuss religion, and 
there are not so very many theologians on fire to talk about natural theology. 
Thus in the latter case eminent theologians produce slender volumes of lectures 
which do not represent an advance over their previous thinking. A notable ex- 
ception to this was Reinhold Niebuhr, whom, strangely enough, Campbell does 
not mention in his volume. 


The most painstaking and thorough work, which used to be characteristic of 
the Gifford Lectures, has been done by Campbell. In this book he engages upon 
a task which has long been dear to him, and he approaches his subject with 
great seriousness and integrity. There is nothing careless or shoddy in his per- 
formance. But the question still remains: What can natural theology really tell 
us about God, and does a question like “Is religion true?” convey any real 
meaning? 


Campell recognizes his dilemma. He must convince philosophers, most of 
whom in his land are concerned with linguistic analysis, that we can speak mean- 
ingfully of God; and he must persuade theologians, whom he appears to know 
less well than the philosophers, that the God of the philosophers is the God of 
theism. His defensive position is apparent throughout. In the first ten chapters, 
dealing with the problem of selfhood, he defends his position against British 
empirical philosophy. In the latter half of the book he addresses himself to a 
vaguely defined group of theologians who embrace a position he terms “rational 
theism.” 

The author maintains, quite rightly, that the objective validity of religion can- 
not be asserted without the correlative assertion of the existence of the self. 
Therefore he develops first a doctrine of selfhood which is derived from intro- 
spection. He asserts that the evidence of internal experience is as objectively valid 
as is that of the senses, and from this he concludes that there is objective evidence 
of a self which is not merely an aggregate of activities, and that introspection can 
establish the objective validity of a universal moral law. 


It is a bit surprising that Campbell limits introspection to the rational ex- 
perience of the moral law. Had he extended his horizons he might have been 
more cautious than he is in the second part when he denies the attribution of an 
evil will to man. One might have expected to see reference to Pascal, Kierke- 
gaard, Buber, Heim, Farmer, or Niebuhr in any recent treatment of the problem 
of the self, yet only Kierkegaard is mentioned, and then only in a note or two. 
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This purely idealistic approach makes almost inevitable the kind of treatment 
of Godhood which Campbell develops in the second part. He moves from the 
question, “Is religion true?” to the more particular one, “Is Theism true?” and 
finally to the query, “Is Supra-rational Theism true?” The answer in each case 
is affirmative, provided the series culminates in Supra-rational Theism. He con- 
tends (mistakenly, we believe) that the majority of theologians are rational theists, 
in that they apply such attributes as Power and Knowledge to God in a literal 
sense. Campbell holds that these and similar terms are symbolic, and that they 
are true only insofar as they are understood to have symbolic reference. Supra- 
rational Theism can establish the truth of such assertions about God as that he 
is “an infinite and eternal being who is the sole ultimate reality, the creator of the 
finite temporal world, and the source of the moral law which has absolute au- 
thority over man’s conduct in that world; a being who, moreover, though he 
transcends in his nature all human powers of conception, is yet legitimately sym- 
bolized as a spirit endowed with the highest conceivable goodness, wisdom, 
and power” (p. 421). 

In these ten chapters one has the impression that Campbell has not sufficiently 
distinguished orthodox theologians from literalists. One could hardly accuse our 
major theologians of holding literally to the predication of the attributes of God, 
as Campbell so accuses them of doing. In fact, they would not recognize them- 
selves in his criticism. Had the author illustrated his point by reference to specific 
thinkers he might have clarified this to the satisfaction of his readers, but the only 
two he mentions are Otto, whom he follows, and Oman, of whom he disapproves. 

Thus one is left with the uneasy feeling that even though Campbell may be 
right in his logic, he is not contributing a great deal to our theological or philo- 
sophical understanding at the present time. He must limit his understanding of 
God to the range of reason; he cannot permit revelation to intrude into his 
system. Reason becomes not merely the final arbiter, but in reality the only one. 
He does not really come to grips with the problem of how we who are finite can 
know the God who is infinite. He does not show us a way in which we can 
relate the physical world of empirical philosophy to the spiritual world of the 
existentialists. He does not show what the God of Theism has to do with the 
God made known in Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps this is why the book is unsatisfying to a philosophical theologian: the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, which might have been the starting point for such a 
work, must be ruled out from the beginning, because it, like other doctrinal 
affirmations, is not literally true. And yet there are thinkers who take it in its 
symbolic sense and contribute greatly to our self-understanding thereby. But 
natural theology can hardly deal with the Incarnation, and therefore it can hardly 
begin to deal with the self which so many discover through introspection: not the 
self who feels himself bound by the moral law, but the self who knows himself 

incapable of obeying it. Campbell’s Supra-rational Theism can tell us that the 
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gulf between ourselves and God is simply the gap between the finite and the 
infinite; but Niebuhr, in his Gifford Lectures on much the same theme, indicated 
to the satisfaction of many that the separation is due rather to man’s pride and 
anxiety in his self-transcendence—a point of view which Campbell finds ex- 
ceedingly distasteful. 

It may well be that new generations of thinkers will discover ways in which 
to restore natural theology to its former place of prominence. Until that time, 
however, one fears that such commendable ventures as this of Professor Camp- 
bell will prove unsatisfying to philosophers and theologians alike. 


WILLIAM L. BRADLEY 


SOMETHING LOST 


Pious and Secular America, by REINHOLD NieBuHR. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1958. 150 pp. $3.00. 


AMERICA today is “a gadget-filled paradise suspended in a hell of international 
insecurity’—and both aspects of this picture bear directly upon the peril and 
promise of the alleged “religious revival.” Why this is so is one of the intriguing 
subjects of the lead essay in Reinhold Niebuhr’s latest book. Throughout the 
volume, he demonstrates once again his pertinence and his courage as a Christian 
thinker. He tackles head-on some of the thorniest, most baffling and complex 
issues that face us: 1) The Supreme Court decision and the rights of the 
Negro; 2) the very different trajectories of history on which Russia and America 
have been vaulted into their present positions of rival power and conflict; 3) the 
vexing, many-faceted relation of the Christian and the Jew; 4) the mood of 
contemporary America, in connection with which a refreshingly honest compari- 
son of Peale and Graham is offered; and 5) the present plight of higher education 
in America. Wherever his rapier-like mind moves, he leaves behind a welcome 
swath through the underbrush of sentimental and stereotyped thinking. 


One finds in these essays a further refinement of Niebuhr’s distinctive meth- 
odology in relating Christian faith to social issues. There is his familiar con- 
tention that one of the major reasons why Protestantism has been unable to 
develop a relevant social ethic has been its tendency to make an absolute ethic 
out of the love of Christ, the agape of the New Testament. This obscures the 
fact that the problems of order and justice in actual societies must be dealt with 
also in terms of the constant of self-interest and group-interest, and by means of 
an equilibrium of power and a balance of social forces. The performance of 
Protestantism has lagged behind that of Judaism on many ethical fronts because 
of the latter’s passion for justice which is so explicitly spelled out in the law and 
the prophets. Likewise, Protestantism has proven less socially effective than 
Roman Catholicism at some points in the struggle for justice because the latter 
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“frankly applied an Aristotelian ethic of natural law and of justice to the collec- 
tive problems of mankind and relegated the perfectionist ethic of the New Testa- 
ment to the monastery or defined its demands as ‘counsels of perfection’ ” 
(p. 140). 

Niebuhr’s formula, of course, is to translate biblical revelation into 1)the law 
of Christ’s love, agape, which is then held in dialectical tension with 2) the law 
of self-love, which agape exposes in all of us most of the time. Niebuhr then 
approaches the complexities of justice and order in society fully armed with the 
insights of both these realities, and he contends that the responsible decisions of 
Christians must be informed by both. 

Undoubtedly something is lost in this kind of translation of God’s revelation 
into working “principles.” Emphasis upon the present action of God in history 
as that to which man is called to respond is subordinated if not neglected. But 
certainly as Niebuhr demonstrates his own methodology, much is gained at the 
point of preserving and sustaining that internal relation of justice to love which 
is so crucial in the biblical understanding of God’s righteousness. Perhaps we 
can summarize it by saying that Niebuhr’s way of doing it is far better than 
orthodoxy’s way of not doing it, or of liberalism’s way of over-doing it; but that 
the technical task of achieving this unity in a way that is yet more congruous with 
the prevailing emphases in biblical theology is one of the major challenges in 


contemporary theological ethics. 
WivuaM H. Kirkianp 
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Reading the Gospel of fohn, by JAMES 
P. BERKELEY. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 1958. 290 pp. $3.75. 


SINCE 1909 the author has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Andover Newton 
Theological School, serving in the de- 
partments of Christian Education and 
Old Testament. This study of the 
Fourth Gospel is, therefore, the work 
of an experienced teacher. It is not, 
however, an overflow from academic 
necessities, but the product of a scholar- 
ly man who has had a lifelong fondness 
for this particular New ‘Testament 
book. He confesses that he did not 
write this latest book of his to add to 
the sizeable body of academic research 
which has gathered around this Gospel, 
but rather to share with his readers the 
delight and inspiration which thought- 
ful reading of it has provided him. This 
mood is obvious to the reader, and 
lends a charm to the book which makes 
it good reading for both the trained 
and the untrained. 

To call the book a devotional study 
is not to do full justice to it, although 
the devotional thrust is unobtrusively 
present. The author’s purpose is to 
make the Gospel live and speak on its 
own terms. In pursuit of this aim he 
has analyzed the Gospel perceptively 
and logically. For example, he insists 
that it is a mistake to look for chrono- 
logical exactness in the details of the 
Gospel; that the Gospel writer was 


more concerned with the dramatic ef- 
fect of Jesus’ life than with an orderly 
reporting of episodes in that life. This 
is the framework within which Dr. 
Berkeley develops his study. He writes, 
then, not as a scholar who wants his 
readers to understand the niceties of 
theological distinctions (although his 
scholarship is not open to serious ques- 
tion), but as one who has, in some 
measure, come to share with the Gospel 
writer himself those convictions which 
led him to write about the Christ who 
gives eternal life to those who believe 
in his name. 


Josepu B. CLower, Jr. 





Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians, by E. K. 
Smmpson and F. F. Bruce. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, 1957. 328 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts volume is another in the series, 
The New International Commentary 
on the New Testament, but the division 
of labor is not a happy experiment. 
The commentary on Ephesians by E. 
K. Simpson is disappointing. The in- 
troduction tends to dismiss the problem 
of authorship by saying, “The signa- 
ture of Saul of Tarsus is not one to be 
counterfeited by the adroitest adept in 
forgery” (p. 19). While this reviewer 
believes it to be Pauline, grandiloquence 
is hardly demonstration. The commen- 
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tary itself includes some helpful foot- 
notes on the Greek text, but the expo- 
sition is extremely ponderous and fre- 
quently becomes a catena of quotations. 
Mr. Simpson has lectured on New 
Testament subjects at the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, and has spent 
many years in studying the Puritan di- 
vines. Unfortunately for this commen- 
tary he has come to write in the sono- 
rous language of these divines. One 
example of the style will do: “In this 
imagery we descry a spiritual sanctuary 
of which the stateliest sublunary fane 
presents but a faint adumbration. It is 
reared on a palatial scale in multitudi- 
nous compartments of such intricacy 
that only the Master-builder’s draft can 
furnish a key to their correlation” (p. 
67). Nearly 150 pages of such lan- 
guage do not help the Ephesian letter 
to speak to the man of today! Nor 
does the commentary open up fresh in- 
sights to offset this extremely ponderous 
treatment. 

The commentary on Colossians, on 
the other hand, is a refreshing con- 
trast. F. F. Bruce, of the University of 
Sheffield, England, has already con- 
tributed several volumes on the Acts of 
the Apostles, and has written widely in 
New Testament studies. The present 
commentary is clear and forceful. He 
makes a good case for the Pauline au- 
thorship. He interprets the heresy of 
Colossae, as do most modern writers, 
as an incipient Gnosticism in a curious 
Jewish setting that combined astrology 
and asceticism. His commentary in- 

cludes helpful notes on the use of 
pleroma. Particularly suggestive is his 
treatment of 1:24 where Paul speaks 
of completing in his flesh what remains 
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of Christ’s sufferings, reminding us of 
the way in which Old Testament 
thought fluctuates between individual 
and corporate personality—as in the 


case of the Suffering Servant. That 
Paul thought along these lines is evi- 
denced in his encounter with the risen 
Lord (Saul, why persecutest thou me’), 
and this may well help to expound the 
meaning here. 

Both commentaries believe that Rome 
is the place of writing. Mr. Simpson 
believes Ephesians is less likely an ency- 
lical letter as that Tychicus brought 
personally the omitted greetings. Prof. 
Bruce suggests that Paul, having finished 
the Colossian letter, ‘allowed his 
thoughts to run on along the same line 
until he was gripped by the vision which 
finds expression in the companion 
letter.” 

JoHN FREDERICK JANSEN 





Paul and jesus: Origin and General 
Character of Paul’s Preaching of 
jesus, by HERMAN RIDDERBOS. 
Translated by Davip H. FREEMAN. 
The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1958. 
155 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis book purports to enter the dis- 
cussion on the relation of Paul’s the- 
ology to that of Jesus, especially with 
regard to the pe:trayal of the person 
of Christ in each (p. 3). 

Ridderbos has read widely on the 
topic and ably summarizes parts of the 
discussion, but he himself never really 
enters it. (The usefulness of the sum- 
maries is lessened by the unreliability of 
the footnotes, which were not proof- 
read.) Study of this subject has been 
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Book Reviews 


based on a critical historical approach 
to the Bible, and Ridderbos’ presuppo- 
sitions (e.g., verbal inerrancy of the 
Bible) make him unwilling to adopt 
such a basis for discussion. This is, of 
course, his privilege. And he does make 
a beginning toward statement of the 
methodological difficulty of participa- 
tion on his presuppositions in a dis- 
cussion based on other presuppositions 
(pp. 26 f.). This problem should have 
received thorough treatment first. It 
did not, and as a result the book is not 
significant with regard to its stated task. 


Wm. C. Rosinson, Jr. 





A New Testament Wordbook, by Wi.- 
LIAM Barcvay. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1957. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Tus little book can be of great help 
to every Bible reader. In a friendly and 
fresh way the richness of 37 New Testa- 
ment concepts (ranging from Church 
to Hypocrisy, from Salvation to Sin, 
from Purity to Shamelessness) are un- 
folded, each in a short little chapter. 
These word studies were first published 
in the British Weekly. American readers 
of all ages and standing will enjoy them 
no less than the first readers in Britain 
have done. Maybe they will be so 
caught by this terminological approach 
to the Bible that they will also acquire 
and use greater companions of this 
book: for instance, the old classic R. 
C. Trench, Synonyms of the New Tes- 
lament; A. Richardson’s, Theological 
Wordbook of the Bible; or the Bible 
Keywords (a selection of translated ar- 
ticles from the monumental Theolog- 
ches Worterbuchzum neuen Testa- 
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ment. Not in vain does Barclay purport 
to convey something of the “flavour” 
of the biblical vocabulary. Contrary to 
common misunderstanding and misuse, 
this vocabulary has nothing of the 
pathos of a “language of Canaan,” 
which tends to make some sort of ser- 
mons and of theological writing almost 
unbearable. The writers of the New 
Testament used with preference secular 
terms. Barclay’s main merit is that he 
has dug into books and papyri, customs 
and conversations of the earlier and 
later Greeks, and that he lets sparkle 
what he has found. The less important 
a word appears, the more the author 
refrains from adding sermonic para- 
graphs, and the greater the reader’s joy 
will be. 

But a warning need be added: Bar- 
clay’s findings and conclusions should 
not be accepted without reservations. 
Only in the minority of articles does 
the Old Testament prehistory of a New 
Testament word find adequate men- 
tioning; much more frequently an arbi- 
trary choice from, or combination of, 
secular Greek meanings is made. The 
author has a tendency seemingly only 
to give statistics, while in reality he 
makes value judgments and professes 
theological opinions that are not war- 
ranted by the immediate New Testa- 
ment environment in which a term is 
found. On page 39 and page 54 God 
is said to give up his right and to de- 
viate from the letter of the law. On 


pages 62, 66, 116 a plea is made for 
man’s ability to reject grace. Legalistic, 
even pharisaical undertones are heard 
on pages 27, 43, 64, 109, etc. It is 
not exact to speak of “the Gospel of 
truth” with references to passages that 
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deal with the “truth of the Gospel” 
(p. 44). That “the law creates sin” is 
by no means taught in Rom. 5:13 (p. 
49 f.) for “sin was in the world before 
the law was given.”’ The manes of Mar- 
cus Aurelius are perhaps pleased to 
hear that this emperor is reckoned 
among the “great Greeks” (p. 125). 
Though he wrote in Greek, for most 
mortals he has yet remained a Roman. 
Biblical righteousness is hardly ade- 
quately defined by “giving both to God 
and to man that which is their due” 
(p. 52). There is hardly a page in this 
book where over-simplification, morali- 
zation, want of exactness have left no 
regrettable traces. 

And yet: Several articles, for in- 
stance, those on covenant, church, lit- 
urgy, parousia, hardness, contain para- 
graphs that are gems. For what value 
lies hidden under the soil, it is worth 
while to buy and praise the whole field. 
After the treasure has been lifted, even 
the soil may prove fertile! 


Markus BaRTH 





More New Testament Words, by Wi- 
LIAM Barciay. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1958. 160 pp. $3.00. 


Tus new volume by William Barclay 
is a worthy successor to his earlier work, 
A New Testament Wordbook. We find 
here a study of twenty-four New Testa- 
ment words presented in a vivid, 
thorough, and scholarly manner. The 
discussion of the first word, Agape, cov- 
ers thirteen pages with ample references 
to the sources and to cognate words. 
Other words of interest are Aionios, the 
Word of Eternity; Energeia, Divine 
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Power in Action; Eusebeia, the Word 
of True Religion; Kalos, the Word of 
Winsomeness. The author’s concern is 
not simply with the meaning and usage 
of the words, but with the religious 
connotation. These are words which 
deal with the Christian experience of 
salvation and with the Christian life. 
It is fascinating to see how men use 
words to express what they have seen 
and experienced. This book tells us 
clearly what a treasure there is in the 
study of New Testament words for the 
preacher and for the devotional life 
of the Christian. 


Eric H. WAHLSTROM 





Biblical Interpretation, by Epwtn Cyrit 
BLACKMAN. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1959. 212 pp. $3.00. 


First published in Great Britain in 
1957 this volume of essays by the 
Lecturer in New Testament at New 
College, London, is now made available 
to American readers. Two introduc- 
tory chapters discuss issues which have 
a vital bearing on biblical interpreta- 
tion: one on “The Meaning of Revela- 
tion,” and one on “The Question of 
Authority.” Here the author sharply 
defines the issues between obscurantism 
and negative criticism, and seeks to 
steer a middle course between them. 
With respect to revelation he maintains 
that “Divine communication is a spiri- 
tual fact,” as is also the human “power 
of receiving divine quickening” (p.35). 
As for authority this stands out not on 
any dogmatic grounds, but it is to be 
found in the Bible’s own intrinsic worth, 
and in the conviction that God has 
spoken in his Word (p. 55). 
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An essay on “The Development of 
Exegesis” leans heavily on secondary 
authorities to treat Rabbinic Exegesis 
(Jewish Encyclopedia) , Allegory ( Wolf- 
son, Farrar), Medieval Exegesis (Beryl 
Smalley), and the Reformation and 
After (Ebeling, Scheel, and Strohl). 
Although the chapter is sixty-three 
pages in length it only skims the surface 
of a subject on which a score of mono- 
graphs might be written. 

Most informed readers will probably 
agree that the chapter on “Modern 
Criticism: A New Approach to the 
Problem of Interpretation,” is the best 
part of the book. Here it is shown how 
the work of Fairbairn, Schweitzer, 
Streeter, Dodd, Baillie, Hunter, and 
others has made a positive appraisal of 
the past century of critical study pos- 
sible. The Bible, so to speak, has been 
taken “out of [its] glass case . . . being 
freed from the veil of unreality that had 
gathered round it” (p. 135). The re- 
sults of critical study are likened to a 
bunch of keys that have no virtue in 
themselves but must be used for some- 
thing else. That something else is the 
release of the central truths of the Bible 
from their setting in antiquity, so that 
they may become compelling for the 
twentieth century man. 

In his closing chapter Mr. Blackman 
discusses ““The Present Task in Biblical 
Exposition.” Here he bids his readers 
to be on guard against uses of the Bible 
which are based on untenable presup- 
positions. Three such examples of exe- 
getical methodology he finds in the 
work of L. S. Thornton, A. M. Farrer, 
and W. Vischer whose ingenuity, he 
declares, “has outrun reason.” So, too, 
he feels that R. Bultmann’s method of 
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demythologising gives a false slant to 
New Testament study. The present- 
day expositor should first ascertain the 
original meaning of a passage by use 
of critical methods, and then derive 
adequate spiritual meaning from it by 
constructive treatment in reference to 
modern situations. This may be done 
by raising four questions: What does 
the passage teach about God? about 
man? about the world? and about the 
church? In other words, Mr. Blackman 
proposes nothing at all novel in his 
suggested approach, but bids the mod- 
ern interpreter to rely on what common 
sense has shown to be the best practice 
across the centuries. 

The publishers unfortunately issued 
this book in a mediocre format. The 
print is small. Some paragraphs are 
more than two pages in length. The 
type on pages 146 and 183 is faulty. 
The name of Jowett is spelled Jowitt 
twice on page 206, and the name 
Scheel is spelled Scheell on page 212. 


Howarp TILLMAN Kulst 





The Latter Prophets, by T. HENsHaw. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1958. 341 pp. $6.75. 


Wir considerable success the author 
fulfills his stated purpose of presenting 
the writings of the prophets in the light 
of modern scholarship. He does not 
presume to give fresh viewpoints of in- 
terpretation, but rather to summarize 
and occasionally to evaluate the general 
positions of biblical scholarship on mat- 
ters literary and historical, related to 
the prophets. A serious omission is any 
reference to interpretations of the pro- 
phetic books in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
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which is not even mentioned in the 
bibliography. 

The author presents in relative chro- 
nological order chapters on the various 
prophets, including Deutero-Isaiah, 
Trito-Isaiah, and Zecharich 9:14. 
Where possible, he discusses in each 
instance, after a brief introduction, the 
life and character of the prophet, the 
date of his ministry, the contents of the 
book according to main and secondary 
divisions, unity and style, and perma- 
nent influence. There are preliminary 
chapters on prophetic literature, the 
historical background, relevant archae- 
ological data, the prophets, and Hebrew 
poetry. Appendices contain brief dis- 
cussions of the priesthood, sacrifice, 
messianic hope, the calendar, feasts and 
fasts, a table of weights, measures and 
money, and a chronological table. 
There is also a selected bibliography. 
One may presume that the volume is 
primarily intended to serve as a text- 
book, 

The author’s position regarding the 
editing of the prophetic books is cau- 
tious. Since Qumran is north of Ain 
Feshkha, the caves at Qumran cannot 
be a little south of the caves at Ain 
Feshkha. One should not omit the 
“Genesis Apocryphon” from a list of 
the most important documents from 
Cave 1. Tell-abib does not mean “hill 
of the ears of corn,” but “mound of 
the flood” (Akkad. Til-abubi). The 
important Babylonian Chronicle is not 
mentioned; it would have provided the 
author with the correct date of Jehoia- 
chin’s rule and significant relevant data. 
The omission of the third chapter of 
Habakkuk in the Dead Sea Scroll Ha- 
bakkuk Commentary has no bearing on 
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the question of the authenticity of the 
third chapter; it was omitted probably 
because of the nature of the chapter 
as a psalm, in contrast with the proph- 
etic oracles in chapters 1 and 2. But 
these things may be somewhat coinci- 
dental to the main purposes of the au- 
thor, who has produced an obviously 
excellent book, a worthy companion of 
his parallel work, New Testament 
Literature. 
HERBERT G. May 





The Exilic Age, by CHARLES FRANCIS 
WuitLey. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. 160 pp. $3.50. 


THE sixth century—the age of Judah’s 
exile—was an age of far-reaching his- 
torical development, marking the end 
of the long epoch of Semito-Egyptian 
supremacy and the beginning of Indo- 
European domination. Against the 
backdrop of these tremendous political 
changes Professor Whitley uncovers in 
lucid, trenchant fashion the intellectual 
ferment of the period from a religious 
as well as a philosophical standpoint. 
It is his conviction that the primary 
cause which led to the decadence of the 
Semitic world powers was the limita- 
tion they imposed on the individual. 
They were unable, therefore, to meet 
the challenge of the far more vigorous 
Indo-European civilizations with their 
new spirit of speculative freedom and 
emphasis on the right of the individual. 

Only in little Israel, through the 
challenge of her three great prophets, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, 
was there a message among Semitic 
peoples which enabled the Jews as 4 
people to meet the challenge, which 
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Faith and Community 


A CHRISTIAN EXISTENTIAL APPROACH 


By CLYDE A. HOLBROOK, Oberlin College. “A most profound and 
illuminating study of the meaning of faith in human existence... 
develops it main themes in fruitful dialogue with the best religious 
thinking of our time.’”—-WiLL HERBERG $3.00 


The Racial Problem in 


Christian Perspective 


By KYLE HASELDEN, Baptist Temple, Charleston, W. Va. The Raus- 
chenbusch Lectures for 1958. “A very comprehensive analysis of 
the attitude of the Christian church toward the race problem... wise, learned, 
charitable and courageous...can be recommended very highly.” 
—REINHOLD NIEBUHR $3.50 


Between God and Man 


AN INTERPRETATION OF JUDAISM 
Selected from the writings of ABRAHAM J. HESCHEL 


Edited and introduced by FRITZ A. ROTHSCHILD. This one- 
volume selection from the writings of one of the great religious 
thinkers forms an excellent introduction to contemporary Judaism, $5.00 


The Gospel of Mark 


ITS MAKING AND MEANING 


By CURTIS BEACH. “A new, fresh and, I believe, far more realistic view and appre- 
ciation of the magnificent ‘first gospel’.",-—-Morton S. ENsLin $2.25 


The Meaning of Worship 


By DOUGLAS HORTON, Harvard Divinity School. Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures 1958. “Dr. Horton explores the experiential side of worship 
...he shows most clearly the implications of the modern resur- 
gence of interest in worship for the local parish and for the ecu- 
menical movement.’”—Donatp Macteop, Princeton Seminary 


$2.75 

















Religion and Culture 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF PAUL TILLICH 


Edited by WALTER LEIBRECHT. KARL BARTH, REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR, RUDOLF BULTMANN, ERICH FROMM are among the 
distinguished thinkers who examine the relation between religion 
and psychiatry, language, music, science, philosophy, world order, etc. $7.50 
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brought humiliation to them in their 
exile but triumph in the realm of the 
spirit. With illuminating insight the 
author analyzes the historical intellec- 
tual movements of the age with special 
emphasis on the religious contribution 
of these prophets. 

Jeremiah, he suggests, helped the 
Jews in exile to adapt themselves to 
their new way of life in Babylon apart 
from the Temple by exposing the limi- 
tations of the notion that God could be 
worshipped only in Palestine or through 
cultic channels. Ezekiel helped them 
satisfy their religious quests amidst the 
new confusion and uncertainty by his 
stress on the responsibility of each in- 
dividual before God for his sin. Deu- 
tero-Isaiah (Isaiah 40-55), however, 
the author suggests, has the most sub- 
lime expression of Hebrew religion and 
the most profound thought of his day. 
By his confident setting forth of Yahweh 
as the only God, the Creator and 
Sustainer of man and the universe, he 
gave his compatriots the reassurance 
they needed, surrounded as they were 
by the splendor of Babylon. Through 
his concept of the Suffering Servant, to 
which Dr. Whitley would allow a fluid- 
ity of interpretation, he suggests that 
Isaiah spans the centuries to the time 
when Christ’s coming gave full effect 
to this message of universal salvation. 


Rosert H. Boyp 





Studies in Genesis, by D. T. Nixes. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1958. 109 pp. $2.50. 


Tus small yet profound book stems 
from the author’s twofold conviction 
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that a primary need of the church to- 
day is to rediscover the original mood 
of our faith—“a mood of exhilaration, 
of challenge and high adventure, of 
expectant hope and triumphant deed,” 
—and that this need can be met only 
by a rediscovery of the faith of the 
Bible through a meeting there with God 
himself. Actually, the book presupposes 
a knowledge of Genesis, being not so 
much a setting forth of its content as it 
is reflection upon the meaning of what 
is found there. 

Three major themes, whose various 
facets are viewed with penetrating in- 
sights, form the focal points from which 
the inherent truths of Genesis are ap- 
proached in turn: The God of the 
Bible, God’s Intention and Man’s Re- 
volt, and The Constants of History. 
And always these are considered in 
terms of the central message of Scrip- 
ture, particularly as it culminates in 
Christ. 

Not only does this book have depth 
of insight. It is written in readable style 
and enriched by profuse quotations 
ranging from Madame Guyon and the 
Brownings to Dorothy L. Sayers and 
T. S. Eliot. Furthermore, and perhaps 
most important of all, there runs 
throughout an emphasis on_ personal 
relevance which leaves the reader no 
choice but to see himself involved. So, 
with the story of Jacob in the back- 
ground, the book ends on this note: 
“We are unable to extricate ourselves 
from this situation except by deciding 
to return home, and that we are un- 
willing to do; for we have left behind 
us an unrepented sin . . . and we are 
afraid to meet our Esau. Nevertheless, 
we must come back home, for there is 
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no other way to a new beginning... . 
It is the God of Bethel who calls.... 
And, because it is he who calls, we may 
return. He will forgive. ... Bethlehem 
is the fulfillment of Bethel for every 
sinner now.” 

EmiLy J. WERNER 





The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
JoHN Marco ALiecro. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1958. 192 pp. Illustrated with 
18g photographs. $5.00. 


Tuis book is by the first British repre- 
sentative on the international team 
which undertook the editing of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. It is a presentation 
in text and pictures of the recent dis- 
coveries at Qumran. It is divided into 
two parts, the first being a word descrip- 
tion of the type of community which 
apparently inhabited the Qumran area. 
This section is marked by the dogmatic 
flavor that characterizes one of Alle- 
gro’s earlier works, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Penguin Books, Inc., Balti- 
more, 1956). The author, who is a 
teacher in Semitics at the University of 
Manchester, is certain that the settlers 
were Essenes. The ““Teacher of Right- 
eousness” was the dominant personal- 
ity who served to unify the sect’s be- 
liefs and practices. The author asserts, 
“Essenism provides the foundation 
upon which the Church was built. The 
Scrolls are the source books out of 
which the New Testament emerged” 
(p. 51). 

The second and longer section of the 
book is a series of illustrations with ac- 
companying text. These illustrations 
provide a picture-history of the discov- 
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ery of the Scrolls, together with a fairly 
complete survey of the findings at Khir- 
bet Qumran. The photographs are well 
done, and this section does much to give 
real life to the Scrolls and the work be- 
ing done on them. 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
will be useful mainly as an introduction 
to the subject. It would make a 
thought-provoking addition to a church 
library or a fine gift to a minister or in- 
terested lay person. It should be fol- 
lowed up, however, by the reading of 
one of the more balanced assessments of 
the Scrolls. 


Jor R. Cocurang, Jr. 





Saint fohn the Baptist and the Desert 
Tradition, by JEAN STEINMANN; 
translated by MicHaeEt Boyes. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1958. 
191 pp. $1.50. 


SINCE the unearthing of manuscripts at 
Qumran, speculation has been wilder 
than usual—or at least there has been 
more of it—because a new field of in- 
quiry has emerged in which the “as- 
sured results” of previous scholarship 
have not so easily applied. Among the 
figures who is being restudied in the 
light of the scrolls is John the Baptist. 
One of the recent contributions to this 
study is that of a Frenchman, Jean 
Steinmann, entitled Saint fohn the Bap- 
tist and the Desert Tradition—one of 
Harper’s paperback Men of Wisdom 
Books, each of which sells for $1.50. 
This series seems to be a new venture 
in paperbacks, for Steinmann’s book, 
at any rate, includes 100 illustrations 
which almost alone are worth the price 
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of the book. Many thanks to Harper’s 
for including them! 

As for the study of John, the author 
(who is apparently a Roman Catholic 
scholar) believes that John’s wilderness 
days preceding his “manifestation to 
Israel’ (Luke 1:80) were spent in the 
monastery at Qumran; and that 
through John, the Essene community 
influenced certain aspects of the 
church’s life and thought: for example, 
“some kind of lay monasticism” which 
the author finds in the primitive church, 
and probably also the rite of baptism. 
But most important, from the author’s 
point of view, was John’s influence on 
the ascetic strain in the church’s history. 

The last part of the book is entitled 
“The Spiritual Life of the Desert” and 
is, perhaps, the most interesting part of 
the whole study. In the main part of 
his work the author accepts the scholars’ 
critical judgments with regard to pseu- 
depigraphical works, but not with re- 
gard to the Gospels. This, for the re- 
viewer, very much weakens his treat- 
ment of John. But when he deals with 
the “call of the desert,” he writes of an 
area with which he has spiritual affinity. 


Burton H. THRocKMoRTON, Jr. 





The Second Epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, by R. V. G. TASKER. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts is one in the series of Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries. Its au- 
thor is the general editor of the series. 
The intent of the Tyndale series is to 
promote a truly biblical theology and to 
avoid the extremes of being unduly tech- 


nical or unhelpfully brief (p. 5). The 


Interpretation 





latter of these extremes is commendably 
avoided by the author in this volume. 

The basic work of this commentary is 
greatly enhanced both by a felicity of 
arrangement and of expression. Logi- 
cally and theologically, it belongs to the 
tradition of Reformation theology, 
which means that it is more orderly 
than turbulent and that it is more rea- 
sonable than radical. Where the mean- 
ing of the text is obscure, it is readily 
supplemented by reasonable supposi- 
tions; where its theology is radical, it 
is tempered to the restraints of reason. 
For example, the radical, aeonic dimen- 
sions of Paul’s faith in 4:16-5:17, 
where we have a brief but incisive treat- 
ment both of anthropology and of 
eschatology, are rather trimmed to the 
reaches of the mind. 

The commentary, along with many 
of its other excellencies, affords a mas- 
terful treatment of the question of 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh (pp. 173 ff.). 


Cuas. F. McRae 





The Epistle of fames, by E. C. Biack- 
MAN. Allenson, Naperville, Illinois, 


1957- 159 pp. $2.50. 


E. C, BLackMAN has written an excel- 
lent exegetical study of the Epistle of 
James in the Torch Bible Commen- 
taries, one that not only gives evidence 
of able scholarship, but also provides 
fresh insight into the living Word of 
God. 

This commentary makes a real con- 
tribution toward a better understanding 
of the didache, and its development in- 
to a common stock of catechetical 
teaching. Indeed, what prompted this 
fresh exposition of the Epistle of James 
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was recent studies in the catechetical 
method of early Christian churches. 
Professor Blackman, after thirty-three 
pages of valuable introductory ma- 
terial, sets forth a verse by verse com- 
mentary on the text of this Epistle. 

This commentary would prove help- 
ful to the parish minister in three ways. 
It would stimulate his thinking as to the 
relationship of the kerygma to the did- 
ache, of proclamation to instruction, as 
he seeks to be faithful to the New Testa- 
ment church, It would also provide him 
with a good text for Bible Study with 
his people in this practical New Testa- 
ment Letter. And, some of the homi- 
letic suggestions made at the conclusion 
of each chapter ought to light some 
fires for pulpit proclamation! This is 
a helpful guide in better understanding 
this strategic New Testament document 
which asks the basic question: “Is yours 
a faith that works?” 


RICHARD Lyon MorGAN 





Interpretacja 12 rozdzialu apokalipsy 
sw. fana w swietle histori egzegezy, 
by Lupwrk STEFANIAK [with sum- 
maries in French and English]. Pal- 
lottinum, Poznan, 1957. 190 pp. 


45 zl. 


Tue reference to the woman clothed 
with the sun in the twelfth chapter of 
Revelation has attracted much atten- 
tion among Roman Catholic scholars, 
particularly in connection with current 
Mariological studies. In the mono- 
graph under review, Dr. Stefaniak, who 
is Professor of New Testament at the 
University of Cracow, Poland, has in- 
vestigated the subject with a commend- 
able thoroughness and independence of 


judgment. After tracing the history of 
the exegesis of the text (covering the 
chief ecclesiastical writers who have ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject, rang- 
ing from the Patristic period down to 
the seventeenth century), Father Ste- 
faniak turns to a critical examination 
of the text itself. While taking into ac- 
count the Hellenistic environment of 
the Apocalypse, and the prevalence in 
Asia Minor of mythological cults in- 
volving the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, the author quite correctly finds 
that the chief historical and literary 
influence upon the Book of Revelation 
stems from the Semitic background of 
the Old Testament and the subsequent 
apocalyptic thought of intertestamental 
judaism. 

In the concluding part of his mono- 
graph Stefaniak deals with the philo- 
logical and theological exegesis of this 
chapter. Contrary to many recent Ro- 
man Catholic writers, the author argues 
that a strict interpretation of the text 
includes the Mariological interpreta- 
tion, and that the woman literally re- 
fers only to the church as the com- 
munity of the faithful. In this the sym- 
bolism resembles that of several Old 
Testament writers; for example, Hosea 
2:10f., Jeremiah 3:6-10; Ezekiel 16:8. 
In reaching this conclusion Stefaniak 
quotes with approval the opinion of 
another Roman scholar, E. P. Allo, O. 
P., “ce sens [sc. mariologique] est tout 
au plus secondaire, ou si l'on veut 
spirituel et la scéne totale peut s’inter- 
préter en dehors de lui” (L’A pocalypse, 
Paris, 1933, p. 194). 

At the same time, and while ac- 
knowledging that the literal meaning of 
the passage has nothing whatever to 
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do with the Virgin Mary, Stefaniak 
points out that the Apocalypse has a 
certain timeless symbolism which is of 
great value to the faithful in all ages. 
Therefore, the results achieved by a 
careful philological analysis of Revela- 
tion 12 do “not prevent us from apply- 
ing the image of the ‘Woman clothed 
with the sun’ to the Blessed Virgin. 
[For] this would be only an accomoda- 
tion of the biblical sense for liturgical 
and ascetical purposes, of which re- 
ligious literature supplies numerous ex- 
amples” (English summary, p. 180). 
Though not all will agree to the validity 
of such a procedure, all will acknowl- 
edge that Stefaniak’s monograph is a 
useful historical and exegetical study of 
a disputed chapter of the New Testa- 
ment. 

In conclusion, reference may be made 
to two recently published guides to bib- 
lical studies in Poland during the past 
decade and a half. One is a Latin 


résumé of selected works on both the 
Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment, entitled “De re biblica in Po- 
lonia”; it appeared in the journal of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute which is 
designed for the clergy, Verbum Dom- 
ini, XXXV (1957), 228-38. The other 
is a much longer classified bibliog- 
raphy, embracing more than 600 titles, 
compiled by that assiduous bibliog- 
rapher, Father Petrus Nober, S.J.; it is 
entitled “Elenchus biblicus polonus, 
1940-1956,” and was published in the 


Spanish periodical Salamanticensis, 1V 
(1957), 667-95. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
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Philologia Sacra (AIIAPXAI, Studies 
in the Field of Classical Philology 
and the History of the Old World, 
Volume 2), by FRaNz ALTHEIM and 
Rutu STIEHL. Tiibingen: Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1958. 102 pp. and 2 
plates. 


Tue Professor of Ancient History in the 
Free University of (West-) Berlin, 
Franz Altheim, treats philological 
science not as ancilla theologiae even 
when he deals with matters that have 
a bearing upon biblical or related sub- 
jects. In his latest work Altheim, as- 
sisted by Miss Stiehl, examines prob- 
lems related to the practice of Meta- 
grophé, that is the transcription into 
letters belonging to one alphabet of 
literary records which were composed 
in a language that used another alpha- 
bet. The matter is of importance for 
septuagintal and hexaplaric studies no 
less than for that of Iranian and of 
Buddhist documents. Another section 
of the book under review is devoted to 
an investigation of the historical setting 
of the recently discovered Genesis-Apo- 
cryphon from Qumran Cave 1 (cf. 
Theologische Literaturzeitung vol. 82, 
no. 4, col, 257-262). Very detailed are 
Altheim’s expositions on various in- 
scriptions found on the walls of the 
Dura Europos Synagogue. Often criti- 
cal of the views expressed by other 
scholars (for instance Geiger, Henning, 
Kraeling ), Professor Altheim offers new 
suggestions for disputed readings. Plates 
reproduced by permission of Yale Uni- 
versity, enable the reader to check the 
correctness of Altheim’s readings. 


The last two chapters of the book 
deal with an Italic inscription from Vel- 
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letri, and with extant excerpts from the 
writings of Porphyry. 


ABDON M. SALAZAR 





The Two Cities: A Study of God and 
Human Politics, by Joun A. Hutcu- 
ESON. Doubleday and Company, 
Garden City, New York, 1957. 190 
pp. $3.50. 


Tuis is a useful study of the Christian 
viewpoint of public affairs. It is about 
equally divided between an excellent 
brief review of the Western tradition 
rooted in the faith of the Christians and 
the culture of the Greeks, and an ex- 
amination of the problems of contem- 
porary Democracy confronted with to- 
talitarianisms. Mr. Hutcheson writes 
as a Calvinist and says what, in my 
opinion, urgently needs saying at the 
present time; namely, that only a De- 
mocracy under God can serve the com- 
munity or humanity as the hour re- 
quires. My experience in public life 
makes me rather pessimistic at this 
point because, though practically all 
American politicians give lip service to 
“one nation under God,” the number 
who understand what that phrase 
means is very few indeed, and fewer 
still are those who act, that is who cast 
their votes, under God. If the fulfill- 
ment of the nation’s mission, and if its 
very survival as a free society, depends 
upon government serving the commu- 
nity “under God,” then it is high time 
we put meaning into those words. 

The short essay in the concluding 
chapter on “Religion as Opiate or 
Stimulant” is a gem. But I wish the 
preceding schematic and pedantic sec- 


tion on “The Nature of Moral Rea- 
soning” had been left out. It weakens 
what is otherwise an admirable discus- 
sion of Faith, Ethics and Politics. 

The title of the book is rather mis- 
leading. “The Two Cities” led me to 
expect a fresh twentieth century de- 
scription of The City of God and an 
examination of its impact through its 
citizens upon the city of this world. It 
is not enough to go back to Augustine, 
or to trace the idea of the city through 
the centuries, or to discuss it in terms 
of values. The City of God is the only 
ultimate reality. Men of faith are its 
citizens. But they perform in the city 
of this world. What difference does 
their citizenship in the City of God 
make here and now? The Christian 
world is waiting—the world is waiting 
—for a study of “Citizens of the King- 
dom.” Perhaps Mr, Hutcheson might 
be encouraged to regard this volume as 
an introductory essay to such a study. 


FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 





Philosophy of Religion, by Davin ELTON 
TRUEBLOOD. Harper & Brothers, 


New York, 1957. 318 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis is a rather thorough revision of 
the author’s 1942 work, The Logic of 
Belief, considered one of his best. After 
writing eight short books in applied 
theology, such as The Common Ven- 
tures of Life, all gems in their field, Dr. 
Trueblood is here returning to the phi- 
losophy of religion as an academic dis- 
cipline. It is perhaps more correct to 
call this book an essay in Christian apol- 
ogetics. For, although there is a chap- 
ter on World Religions, it is a very 
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short one. In so far as religious ex- 
perience is appealed to, it is mainly the 
stream of testimony within the Chris- 
tian tradition. To avoid the religious 
arrogance of saying that Christianity 
has an exclusive possession of the truth 
and the opposing extreme of religious 
indifferentism, Dr. Trueblood defends 
the view that Christianity is the fulfil- 
ment of all other religions, “the highest 
rung on the ladder.” This is in har- 
mony with Tillich’s view that “grace is 
in all history.” In other words, there 
has been a “universal preparatory reve- 
lation.” 

The general strategy is similar to that 
of the 1942 edition. Part I shows the 
necessity of faith in the whole enterprise 
of reason and the reasonableness of au- 
thority (that of the inspired writers) 
which rests upon disciplined insight. In 
Part II, theistic realism is presented as 
the most reasonable hypothesis in the 
light of natural science, moral experi- 
ence, aesthetic experience, the sweep of 
history, and the immediate experience 
of the Divine Presence claimed by 
countless believers in succeeding ages. 


In this section, the influence of William 
Temple’s Nature, Man and God, is 
manifest and, indeed, acknowledged to 
be formative in all the author’s think- 
ing. In Part III, “Challenges to Faith,” 
which is largely new, Dr. Trueblood 
offers penetrating critiques of dialecti- 
cal materialism, Freudian naturalism, 
and logical positivism. This part of the 
book is so strongly partisan that the 
question may be raised as to whether 
it is truly philosophic. Thus it does not 
occur to the author to consider the posi- 
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tive contribution that “logical empiri- 
cism” may be able to make to religious 
philosophy (and to theology) by its 
rigorous methods of analysis. Part IV 
deals with the “enduring problems” of 
evil, freedom, the relation of the natural 
to the supernatural; and is followed by 
a “summing up” on God and immor- 
tality. On the whole, this is the best 
part of the book, because it is temper- 
ate and undogmatic. So, for example, 
there is a very fair discussion of the 
Rashdall- Brightman-Bertocci view of 
the “finitude” of God in the chapter on 
the Problem of Evil, but the conclusion 
is that a “self-limiting omnipotence of 
Loving Purpose” (A. C. Turner, C. S. 
Lewis, etc.) is a more satisfactory view. 
Again, with regard to immortality, the 
author appeals to Plato, to Kant, and 
to William James, as offering grounds 
for the reasonableness of a belief in life 
after death, but affirms that in the final 
analysis faith in immortality is deriva- 
tive from a rationally grounded faith in 
a living, personal God. In firmly at- 
tributing personality to God, Dr. True- 
blood parts company with Tillich and 
Whitehead. 

Considered as a book for college stu- 


dents and thoughtful laymen, rather 
than as a work of rigor for scholars, yet 
scholarly and lucid in style, this work 
has the sustained standard of excellence 
that we have come to expect from Dr. 
Trueblood’s pen. A more careful treat- 
ment of religious symbolism in relation 
to revelation and a greater emphasis 
upon the historic community of faith 
would be desirable. 


D. Maurice ALLAN 
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LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


editor: BALMER H. KELLy 
Professor of Biblical Theology 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 


Co-Editor, Interpretation 


associate editors: DoNALD G. MILLER 


Professor of New Testament 


Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
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A. B. RHopES 


Professor of Old Testament 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Editor, The Church Faces the Isms 
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Bible, Bruce M. Metzger, Kenneth J. Foreman, Donald G. Miller, 
A. B. Rhodes, and Balmer H. Kelly; Vol. 2—Genesis, Charles T. 
Fritsch; Vol. 14—Hosea through Jonah, Jacob M. Myers; Vol. 18— 
Luke, Donald G. Miller; and Vol. 22—Galatians through Colos- 
sans, Archibald M. Hunter. 
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Based on the R.S.V., this 25-volume commentary is designed for use 
by laymen. Many ministers, however, will find it useful in their 
teaching work. The LBC will be published also in Canada by Ryer- 
son Press of Toronto and in the British Commonwealth by S.C.M. 
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A Christian Theology of the Old Testament 





GeorceE A. F. KnicuT writes with the presupposition that the Old 
Testament is Christian Scripture, and seeks to discover what it has 
to say to the 20th century. He points out that God deals with the 
first Israel in the same way that he deals with the second Israel 


(Christ) and with the third Israel (the Church). $5.00 
= JOHN KNOX PRESS 
bookseller Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Our Bible and the Ancient Manu- 
scripts, by Str FREDERIC KENYON. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. 


352 pp. $6.95. 


Sir FrRepEerIC Kenyon first published 
this book in 1895. He carried the book 
through four editions in his lifetime. 
Now the book has been brought down 
to date and somewhat enlarged by A. 
W. Adams, dean of divinity of Magda- 
len College, Oxford. Sir Frederic, long- 
time director of the British Museum, 
knew his subject well and had the 
ability to express his knowledge in 
clear, vivid language. The reviser has 
done an excellent job in adding the 
newer material to Kenyon’s earlier 
work. 

The book deals briefly with the writ- 
ing of the books of the Bible and the 
assembling of the canons of the Old 
and New Testaments. The main em- 
phasis of the book, though, is on the 
transmission of the Hebrew and Greek 
texts, the textual criticism of the Old 
and New Testaments. A rather full 
treatment is given of the Latin texts, 
and an excellent survey of the different 
English versions, down to the American 
Revised Standard View, and the new 
British revision which is now in process. 
Old Testament textual criticism is 
brought down to the Qumran scrolls, 
and New Testament to the new Bod- 
mer Papyrus, p 66. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





Critique of Religion and Philosophy, by 
WALTER KauFMANN. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1958. 308 pp. 

$5.00. 
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SECURE on our denominational islands 
set in a warm sea of popular religion, 
talking chiefly with other believers, we 
forget that there is an intellectual case 
against Christianity, not to mention a 
moral one. This reviewer believes the 
case for Christianity to be more con- 
vincing, and has not been persuaded to 
the contrary by this book. The author, 
a professor at Princeton University, with 
an Ivy-league combination of wit and 
erudition, pays his disrespects to theo- 
logians, philosophers, and simple be- 
lievers alike. This is not the strongest 
anti-Christian book ever written; any- 
one who has wrestled with Hume and 
McTaggart can manage this book with- 
out too much trouble. However, the 
critique is meant seriously, and it will 
do us all good to take the pokes in the 
eye with which the author is so free. 
The author conceives that his effort 
could have been forced into the mold of 
a commentary on Job, a book which he 
regards as anti-theological. The book 
can be begun almost anywhere and 
read with interest in either direction, 
though the author’s plea that we read 
from left to right is well based. Three 
particular religions are kept in view 
throughout, two of them under con- 
stant fire: Judaism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. Almost nothing good is 
said of Christianity, almost nothing bad 
of Judaism; Buddhism serves as a foil 
for both. Reviewers’ guns have been 
spiked in advance, for we read: “This 
critique is exceptionally vulnerable to 
slander by quotation, and critics with 
short breath, structure blindness and 
myopia will be all but bound to gerry- 
mander it.” At some risk, therefore, we 
offer a few sample quotations from the 
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mass of brilliant aphorisms which span- 
gle the pages. The reader may have fun 
classifying them into true, false, and 
part-true-part-false. 

“Most theologians are priests who 
make a point of scorning priests and 
praising prophets.” “It does not take 
the devil to cite Scripture against any 
one theology; practically all the other 
theologies do that.” ‘The theology of 
the New Testament... culminates in 
the attempt to turn the God of Abra- 
ham...into a naturalized Greek, and 
Jesus of Nazareth into the Logos.” “The 
Christian churches have been, and still 
are, fountain-heads of anti-intellectual- 
ism and opposition to critical thinking.” 

“Theology is the attempt to pour the 
newest wine into the old skins of a de- 
nomination.” “Many a claim that is a 
stumbling block to the contemporary 
Christian was a powerful aid to belief 
when it was first presented.” “Where 
the divine is objectified—as it is, for ex- 
ample, in Christ and the Christian 
creeds—the palliative strain in religion 
immediately comes into prominence 
and threatens to turn religion into an 
opiate.” ‘Those truculent anti-theolo- 
gians from Tertullian to Luther and our 
own time... realized... that theology 
is somehow an incongruity, a frivolity, 
and an impiety; but they failed to see 
that the same objections apply to belief 
itself.” “Positivism is scrutiny without 
vision; poetry, vision without rational 
scrutiny; and religion, poetry turned 
authoritarian.” “Traditional Judaism 
was a religion by which one could live 
and for which one could die. Early 
Christianity was a religion by which 
one could not live, but for which one 
could die. By Buddhism one can live, 
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though one cannot die for it. But by 
what is today called religion one can- 
not live, nor could one die for it.” 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Sociology of Religion, by Joacum 
Wacu. A Phoenix Book, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1958. 418 
pp. $1.95. 


THis is a paperback reprinting of what 
was hailed in 1944 as the first major 
sociology of religion in English. Its au- 
thor, Joachim Wach (1898-1955), was 
a German student of the history of re- 
ligions who was influenced by such 
teachers as Max Weber and Ernst 
Troeltsch. He did most of his teaching 
in the United States. 

The sociology of religion is for Wach 
a nonnormative descriptive science. The 
scope of this field, however, he con- 
ceives much more narrowly than most 
American students of the subject. He 
breaks down religious behavior into its 
theoretical, practical (cultic), and so- 
ciological expressions, identifying the 
last of these with religious groupings 
and their interactions with other groups. 
Wach explicitly excludes or otherwise 
ignores the significance of religion for 
personal adjustment, the problem of so- 
cial control, the transmission and diffu- 
sion of religious patterns, the interplay 
between a religious group and culture 
and the ecological setting, the interac- 
tions between the religious institutions 
and other social institutions (with cer- 
tain exceptions), and many other mat- 
ters ordinarily included in a college or 
university course under the designation 
of the sociology of religion. 
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Wach employs the typological ap- 
proach, but here his historical strength 
is made imperfect in sociological weak- 
ness. He commands a vast and even 
overpowering knowledge of history; in- 
deed, one of his chief contributions is 
the relief he affords from the myopic 
preoccupation with the contemporary 
American religious scene or at least the 
recent history of Christendom which 
makes so many American sociologists 
appear provincial and culture-bound. 
But for the purposes of scientific inter- 
pretation and prediction his types are 
too historically concrete, too close to 
common sense, too loosely defined. More 
useful for scientific purposes are the 
constructed types which are artificially 
created to highlight a limited number of 
significant relationships and can be ap- 
plied to illuminate data which are not 
concretely identical. 

In the encyclopedic treatment of an 
arbitrarily delimited field which is set 
before us are long chapters on religion 
and natural groups (family, kinship, 
locality, racial, national, age-sex), spe- 
cifically religious associations (secret so- 
ciety, mystery society, founded religion 
and sub-groups, protest groups of sev- 
eral varieties), religion and social dif- 
ferentiation, religion and the state, and 
an especially useful discussion of types 
of religious authority. Under this cap- 
tion the author considers the founder of 
religion, reformer, prophet, seer, magi- 
cian, diviner, saint, priest and religious. 

Few books have been so extensively 
documented, and it may turn out that 
the bibliographical notes will add to the 
volume’s expectation of life more than 
any other single thing. The index, on 
the other hand, is as poor as can be 


imagined, completely lacking in sub- 
headings which could help the reader 
to discover or rediscover valuable pas- 
sages. The author is on sound ground 
in maintaining that religion is an in- 
terest sui generis—not a mere index to, 
or camouflage for, other concerns. Does 
he lack appreciation of the mixed mo- 
tives which characterize all institutional 
behavior? He would seem to, as well 
as of the dependence of the founder of 
a religion on culture and tradition. This 
is a good book to read and mark up 
and reread when one has made broad 
generalizations concerning which he is 
fearful. It would be disastrous to em- 
ploy it as a textbook, and there is very 
little in it which would help the dis- 
traught pastor of a dying church to 
bring it to new strength or to resign 
himself to the wind passing over it and 
the place thereof knowing it no more. 


Tuomas Hancock GRAFTON 





A History of Philosophy, by W1LHELM 
WINDELBAND., Two volumes, revised, 
translated by James H. Turrts. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1958. 
690 pp. Each volume, $1.75. 


Tuis great history of philosophy is jus- 
tifiably in the Harper Torchbook Series, 
and we can be grateful that, as a paper- 
back, it is now within the reach of stu- 
dent budgets. For there is still no schol- 
arly history of philosophy which better 
presents and traces, compactly and thor- 
oughly, the fundamental problems of 
philosophy from Greek times through 
the nineteenth century. The woods are 
not lost for the trees, not even for the 
giants among them. 
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Each reader has to find the history of 
philosophy which best speaks to his 
need, and this history does not propose 
to open up the problems of philosophy 
for the beginner. Indeed, Windelband 
is best suited to the person who at any 
point in his philosophical journey wishes 
further guidance on the historical inter- 
weaving of basic conceptions and think- 
ers. At the same time, it is a rich treas- 
ury of philosophical definitions, and 
fundamental bibliography, though it 
obviously needs to be supplemented by 
newer research, both on particular 
thinkers and more recent developments 
in philosophical thought. But how good 
to have the main highways mapped out 
by a perceptive historian of ideas and a 
constructive philosopher! 


Peter A. BerRTOCCI 





Four Existentialist Theologians: A 
Reader from the Works of Facques 
Maritain, Nicolas Berdyaev, Martin 
Buber, and Paul Tillich, selected and 
with an Introduction and Biographi- 
cal Notes by Witt HerBerc. Dou- 
bleday and Co., Garden City, 1958. 


346 pp. $4.00. 


Tue Professor of Judaic Studies and 
Social Philosophy at Drew University 
has performed a useful function in 
compiling this collection. His critical 
introduction serves both as an introduc- 
tion to the principal ideas of the four 
theologians under consideration and to 
the existentialist position in general. He 
clearly pin points the “key concept” in- 
tegrating the thought of each: Mari- 
tain, “right reason” or “rule” ; Berdyaev, 
“freedom” or “creativity”; Buber, “re- 
lation” or “dialogue”; Tillich, “Being” 
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and “‘New Being.” Dr. Herberg is fully 
aware of the distinguishing marks of 
each of these formative thinkers, care- 
fully analyzing the thorny problem, for 
example, as to what degree and in what 
sense Maritain—a Roman Catholic 
scholastic in his roots—can be called an 
existentialist. He calls each of these men 
a herald of “the post-modern mind.” 
They are “trail blazers in the great if 
not always definable movement of 
thought that is striving to go beyond 
the confident positivism, naturalism and 
scientism that are the hallmarks of mod- 
ernity.” 

The selections are excellent in every 
case, in one case representing material 
from a journal not easily accessible to 
readers who may be remote from li- 
braries, But mostly they are from stand- 
ard books. A complete listing of each 
man’s works is included, as well as 
works on the theologians by others. 


KENpDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 





Faith and Perseverance, Studies in Dog- 
matics, by G. C. BErkouwerR. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Co., Grand Rapids, 


1958. 256 pp. $4.00. 


Tue professor of dogmatics at Amster- 
dam is our leading exponent of classi- 
cal Calvinism. He does so in full view 
of the current biblical and theological 
thought of Europe, and with profitable 
use of the criticisms levelled by other 
points of view. Ours is the religion of 
faith in the faithfulness of God. The 
hope of persevering rests not on human 
logic, the stability of the human con- 
science, or the basic principles of the 
nature of believers, but on the radical 
and total character of God’s grace. It 
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feeds not upon philosophical determi- 
nism or logical a prioris, but on the 
promises of God, on the sufficiency of 
Christ’s atonement, and on his present 
intercession. Grace and faith are cor- 
relative so that the latter is wrought and 
revived by the former. The soldier of 
Christ lives in an atmosphere of ten- 
sions that continually call for the “ex- 
istential seriousness of decision.” Sol- 
emn warnings dot the great Epistles of 
First Corinthians, Romans, and He- 
brews; while even Dort speaks in sober 
language of the heinous sins of a David 
and a Peter. The religion of faith gives 
all praise to God our Saviour. 


Wo. CuILps ROBINSON 





Saint Augustine and His Influence 
Through the Ages, by Henrt Mar- 
rou. (Men of Wisdom Books). Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1957. 


192 pp. $1.35. 


Tue chief merit of this small flexible- 
cover volume in the Harper Torchbooks 
series is that it combines such a variety 
of readable material in so few pages, 
and that it has done it so well. 

This little book of under 200 pages 
opens with a brief sketch of the world 
—the turbulent, decaying world—into 
which the child of Monica and Patri- 
cius was born in 354. A one-page sum- 
mary of the chief events from 352 to 
476 is one of several devices that should 
make this a useful book, especially to 
the new student or nonspecialist in the 
field. There follow about 70 pages of 
one of the best summaries of St. Augus- 
tine’s life that this reviewer has ever 
read. 

The author, who is professor of the 
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history of Christianity at the Sorbonne, 
betrays the bias of his church only oc- 
casionally. This is chiefly in his semi- 
Augustinianism and in his fondness for 
and perhaps his exaggeration of the ele- 
ment of authoritarianism in the fifth 
century theologian. Yet one is amazed 
at the generous estimate allowed the 
Greek Church for many of those things 
that cause some of us to think of it as 
the mother church of Christendom 
rather than the Roman. 

About 60 pages are given to selec- 
tions from Augustine’s works. These 
represent a wide variety of topics from 
“the Trinity” to “Economic Morality.” 
These translations by Edmund Hill add 
the element of a source book. 

All bookmakers should take a lesson 
from the seventy or more excellent re- 
productions in black and white, often 
full page, of maps, manuscripts, local 
scenes, archaeological objects, and a 
large number of the representations of 
Augustine in art down through the cen- 
turies. 


DEAN G. McKee 





Luther’s Works—Volume 40. Church 
and Ministry II. Edited by Conrap 
BERGENDOFF. General Editor, He1- 
MUT T. LEHMAN. Muhlenburg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 410 pp. $5.00. 


In this volume of the proposed 55-vol- 
ume series of Luther’s works, now in 
process of publication by the Muhlen- 
burg Press and the Concordia Publish- 
ing House, we have a number of Lu- 
ther’s important works, written between 
1523 and 1532; among others, his 
treatise “Concerning the Ministry,” in 
which he reproaches the Bohemians for 





















compromising with the Roman Catho- 
lics; his letter to the Princes of Saxony 
concerning rebellious spirits, in which 
he warns the civil rulers against the left 
wing fanatics of the Reformation move- 
ment; his blistering attack on his erst- 
while colleague, Carlstadt, who advo- 
cated the destruction of images and de- 
nied the physical presence of Christ in 
the sacrament; his defense of infant bap- 
tism; his exposition of The Keys; and 
Melancthon’s Instructions for the Vis- 
itors of Parish Pastors as approved and 
revised by Luther. 

The great reformer, as we see him 
here, is a free swinging and hard hit- 
ting polemicist, who knows how to bring 
his doctrines down into the market 
place. 

The book is beautifully bound and 
finely edited, as are all others in the 
series. 





What Luther Says: An Anthology, 
compiled by Ewap M. Ptass. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1958. 3 vols. 1,667 pp. 


TuHeseE three beautifully printed and 
bound volumes contain a wealth of 
quotations from Luther’s writings— 
generally a brief paragraph—on a wide 
variety of topics (there are 164 quota- 
tions on the Bible), with the theme or 
gist of each quotation printed in bold 
face type, which makes for quick and 
easy reference. Four appendices, con- 
taining biographical sketches of promi- 
nent personages mentioned in the an- 
thology, Luther editions and the Re- 
former’s principal writings, the world 
of Luther in chronological outline, and 
an annotated bibliography, and two in- 
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dices, one of subjects and the other of 
biblical passages, add greatly to the vol- 
umes’ value. They will be of inestima- 
ble value to all those who wish to study 
or to quote from the great Reformer. 
It is, however, the more conservative 
Luther who speaks from these pages, 
one who holds consistently to verbal, 
plenary inspiration, 





The United Presbyterian Story: A Cen- 
tennial Study 1858-1958, by Wat- 
LACE N. Jamison. The Geneva Press, 
Pittsburgh. 253 pp. 


AN adequate account, written largely 
for its own constituency, of one of the 
constituent bodies of the newly organ- 
ized United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (The author claims too much, 
however, for the Culdees. ) 





Calvin: Commentaries, newly trans- 
lated and edited by JosepH Harov- 
TUNIAN, in collaboration with Lov- 
ISE PETTIBONE Situ. (The Library 
of Christian Classics, Vol. XXIII). 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1958. 414 pp. $5.00. 


In the judgment of the editors, with 
which any discerning reader must agree, 
Calvin is “an endlessly fresh and eye- 
opening interpreter” of the Bible. In 
this volume, one of the most valuable 
to appear in the Library of Christian 
Classics, we have a lengthy essay on 
Calvin as a biblical commentator, three 
introductory selections from Calvin, in- 
cluding his Preface to Olivetan’s New 
Testament, and in the body of the book 
selections from Calvin’s commentaries 
arranged under nine of his most signifi- 
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cant themes. Dr. Haroutunian explains 
that these particular selections were 
chosen because the editors happened to 
like them. They will give the reader a 
good taste of Calvin’s ability and value 
as a commentator and also of his the- 
ology and his religion. The translations 
are fresh, crisp, and readable. One 
could hardly ask for a better introduc- 
tion to this aspect of Calvin’s labors. 





Dispensationalism in America: Its Rise 
and Development, by C. NoRMAN 
Kraus. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1958. 156 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is a valuable book for our under- 
standing of how Dispensationalism dif- 
fers from historic Premillenialism. The 
author traces the rise of Dispensational- 
ism in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century through the visits of John Nel- 
son Darby to America and the teach- 
ing of the Plymouth Brethren doctrines. 
At first the conservatives, including the 
historic Premillenarians, welcomed the 
Dispensationalists as allies, and wel- 
comed them to their pulpits and plat- 
forms. The author sketches the infiltra- 
tion of these Dispensational ideas in 
the Prophetic Conferences of 1878 and 
1886, and the “Niagara Bible Confer- 
ences” which followed from 1878 to 
1900. As the years passed, the oppos- 
ing views became clearer, but the Dis- 
pensationalists captured the Confer- 
ences, and controlled the teaching of 
many of the Bible Schools, and sent out 
multitudes of Bible teachers and evan- 
gelists. For the general public this Dis- 
pensational teaching was crystalized in 
the Scofield Reference Bible, published 
in 1909. 
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Through this historical sketch the au- 
thor makes plain how far Dispensation- 
alism diverges from the universally ac- 
cepted view of the church, and intro- 
duces the reader to many of the early, 
outstanding Dispensational leaders. Dis- 
pensationalism is still a live issue in 
many of our churches. This book can 
be read with profit by those facing the 
question. 


J. E. Bear 





All Things Made New: A Compre- 
hensive Outline of the Bahd@i Faith, 
by JoHN Ferrasy. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1958. 318 pp. $6.75. 


WriTTEN by a devotee of the Baha'i 
faith, this book is an attempt to “‘con- 
fine within one volume all the most im- 
portant teachings of Baha’u’llah and 
the chief facts of Baha’i history.” The 
author has accomplished his purpose 
with remarkable skill, producing the 
only such comprehensive work, topical- 
ly arranged, which is anywhere avail- 
able. 

Following a concise historical intro- 
duction, there is a lengthy section on 
the teachings of Baha’u’llah concern- 
ing God, mankind, world unity, eco- 
nomics, personal conduct, science, the 
relation of the Baha’i faith to other re- 
ligions, etc. Part Two consists of bio- 
graphical sketches of the central figures 
of the faith: the Bab, Baha’u’ll4h, ’Ab- 
dul-baha. The final section deals with 
the community of Baha’i believers, their 
covenant, administrative order, laws 
and obligations and their means of 
spreading the faith. 

In spite of its present small member- 
ship in America, no Christian can af- 
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WESTMINSTER PRESS BOOKS 


Discussions of Basic Christian Themes 


CORPUS CHRISTI: 


The Nature of the Church 
According to the 
Reformed Tradition 


By Geppes MacGrecor. Christians do 
not always mean the same thing when 
they speak of the church. Here is an en- 

lightening demonstration of the Reformed 

tradition on the subject. This brilliantly thought- 
ful volume will appeal to the minister, teacher 

and student. $5.00 


THE REALITY OF FAITH 
The Problem of Subjectivism in Theology 
By Frrepricn Gocarten. A new form of subjectivism, 
created by man’s freedom in scientific experiment, provides 
the starting point for this eminent theologian’s commentary 
on faith as “freedom for God.” A compelling, moving state- 
ment to guide all those who pray that the privileges man has 
been granted for purposes of life will not be perverted to pur- 
poses of death. $3.95 


HUMAN SPIRIT AND HOLY SPIRIT 


By Arnorp B. Come. Using as his springboard the latest findings 
in Christian anthropology, new Biblical studies, and the highly 
controversial Existential interpretation of man’s nature, Dr. Come 
has written an extraordinarily powerful and original contribution to 
theological discussion. In it he sees human spirit, Christianly de- 
fined, as a dynamic clue to Holy Spirit. $4.00 
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ford to underestimate the influence of 
the Baha’i movement. The conviction 
that “all religions are one in their fun- 
damental principles” is widely hailed as 
the desirable alternative to dogmatic 
faith. The plain fact that there is fun- 
damental disagreement among the sev- 
eral great religions of the modern world 
at the point of basic issues is ignored by 
multitudes of people, many of them in 
our Christian churches. This tendency 
to regard tolerance and Christian faith 
as coterminous may indeed be the most 
subtle and subversive enemy of Ameri- 
can Christianity today. Both Hendrick 
Kraemer (see his Religion and the 
Christian Faith) and Edmund Soper 
(see his The Inevitable Choice) feel 
that is the case. Both ministers and 
thoughtful Christian laymen should 
read Ferraby’s book and, if possible, 
visit that remarkable Baha’i edifice at 
Wilmette, Illinois, 


NorMAN A. Horner 





The Eye Goddess, by O. G. S. Craw- 
FORD. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1956. 144 pp. $10.00. 


Is there a connection between the re- 
ligion of Britain in prehistorical times 
and the Eye Goddess of Syria? The edi- 
tor and founder of Antiquity, Dr. O. G. 
S. Crawford, has brought together fifty 
drawings that would give credence to 
his speculations. 

After noting the many Faces, espe- 
cially Eyes, in rock-carvings, cult-ob- 
jects, and tombstones in various parts 
of Europe and Africa, this archaeologi- 
cal authority came up with this theory 
of racial and cultural expansion. Be- 
ginning in Syria, according to his spec- 
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ulation, the Faces spread to the Aegean, 
Greece and Italy, on to Iberia, then to 
Brittany and Ireland, and finally to 
Britain. Africa, the Canary Islands, 
and southern Ethiopia were also desti- 
nations. 

Archaeological specialists will enjoy 
the photographs and have an interest in 
his conjectures, 

Don W. Hotter 





Middle East Pilgrimage, by R. Park 
Jounson. The Friendship Press, 


1958. 164 pp. $2.95. 


Tuis is one of the interdenominational 
study books on missions produced by 
the Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education. The theme is that the peo- 
ples of the Middle East are on a new 
pilgrimage—for a better life on all lev- 
els, Which direction will this pilgrimage 
take? Will it be Islam? Communism? 
The West? If the West, will it be secu- 
lar or Christian West? 

The author writes simply and clearly. 
He seeks to explain how the Middle 
East situation developed, and to pres- 
ent conditions and attitudes in that re- 
gion. He traces the Christian church’s 
record in the area, the role of the an- 
cient churches, the place and work of 
new evangelical churches. He writes of 
Islam with understanding and sympa- 
thy. He appears to be pro-Arab, not 
pro-Israel. He assumes the “new look” 
in missions—fraternal workers, integra- 
tion of mission and church, etc. 

In a work for American readers this 
book points too much to British respon- 
sibility for the present tensions, and too 
little to the involvement of our own na- 
tion. And since the author dwelt much 
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on political factors in creating the pres- 
ent situation, it would have been help- 
ful if he had suggested not only Chris- 
tian “mission” work but Christian po- 
litical activity. 

T. WATSON STREET 





The Lands Between, by JOHN S. Bap- 
EAU. The Friendship Press, New 
York, 1958. 138 pp. $2.95. 


Tuis is a “background” book for the 
mission study of the Middle East. It is 
an adequate aid to a better understand- 
ing of the lands, peoples, and cultures. 





That Revolutionary—Christ, by ALLAN 
KNIGHT CHALMERS. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1957. 152 pp. 
$2.95. 


Tue fourteen chapters in this book be- 
gin with the “Portrait of a Revolution- 
ary” in which the emphasis is on the 
change demanded when Christ is con- 
fronted. From this beginning the usual 
present-day social problems are brought 
into the open. 

The plea is for cooperative action, 
stressing the necessity of planned strate- 
gy to deal with difficult issues, The au- 
thor has been rewarded by success in 
leading people to understand this pro- 
cedure. 

Before student groups this material 
has obviously met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse—*‘something to do now” is ever 
a youthful concern. 

The personal experiences and forth- 
rightness in dealing with the problem at 
hand make for freshness, as newspaper 
reporting is of interest when considered 
up-to-date and from an eyewitness, 
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H. Richard Niebuhr 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN 
AMERICA. “A truly seminal book 
... Valuable for the student not only 
of our religious but of our entire cul- 
tural history.”—Perry MILLER. 
TB/49. $1.45 


Mircea Eliade 


COSMOS AND HISTORY: The 
Myth of the Eternal Return. “A 
luminous, profound, and extremely 
stimulating work... This is an essay 
which everyone interested in the his- 
tory of religion and the mentality of 
ancient man will have to read. It is 
difficult to speak too highly of it.” 
—T. H. Gaster, Review of Religion. 

TB/50. $1.35 

Charles C. Gillispie 

GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. The 
impact of scientific discoveries upon 


religious beliefs in the decades before 
Darwin. TB/51. $1.75 


The Journals of 
Kierkegaard 


Selected, translated, and with an in- 
troduction by ALEXANDER DRU. 
“He who would know the soul of 
Kierkegaard must read these jour- 
nals.”—W. E. Garrison, The Chris- 
tian Century, TB/52. $1.45 


Johannes Weiss 


EARLIEST CHRISTIANITY: A 
History of the Period, A.D. 30-150. 
Introduction and bibliography by 
Frederick C, Grant. Volume I: The 
Primitive Community; The Gentile 
Mission and Paul the Missionary. 

TB/53. $1.95 


Volume II: Paul the Christian and 
Theologian; The Missionary Congre- 
gations and the Beginnings of the 
Church; The Separate Areas, 
TB/54. $2.25 


For a complete listing write Dept, 36 
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Almost a detachment from a person- 
al encounter with this same revolution- 
ary Christ is noted and weakens the 
major premise. Local evils equally as 
contrary to the Christian ideas as the 
ones challenged are not as fully con- 
fronted. Harlem incidents and legal de- 
cisions would probably gain from fairer 
handling as did the dramatic Scotts- 
boro case adventure. It would also 
make good material in a book of this 
kind. 


WARNER L. HALL 





Group Dynamics in Evangelism: The 
Potential of Christian Fellowship, by 
Paut M. MILLerR. Herald Press, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, 1958. 202 


pp. $3.50. 


In the last verse of the second chapter 
of The Acts we read that “the Lord 
added to the church daily such as 
should be saved.” This could well be 
the text on which this book is based. 
The author’s thesis seems to be that as 
the quality of the fellowship within a 
group improves it tends to attract oth- 
ers, provided the group is aware of its 
redemptive purpose. 

The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with the factors which make for 
good group life. He discusses factors 
which may disrupt the group and make 
it ineffective. Then he discusses at 
greater length the dynamics which 
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make for strength in the group. He 
says, “There is a plus-element in the 
dynamics of a Christian group’s life 
which can make its recruitment of new 
members result in evangelism,” and this 
plus-element is redemptive love. 

He sounds a very wise note of cau- 
tion near the end of the book, when he 
says, “Members need not. . . cease per- 
sonal evangelism and rely entirely upon 
the group to do it, scorn private initia- 
tive and expect group work to be a 
cure-all, or belittle preaching and eulo- 
gize the discussion method. Group dis- 
cussion and fellowship evangelism 
should be regarded as just one more 
way by which the church seeks to ex- 
press her total life and by all means 
save some.” 

This will be a valuable addition to 
the minister’s library on evangelism. 


G. Morton HANNA 





Urban Church Planning, by WALTER 
KLoETzir and ARTHUR HILLMAN. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 186 


pp. $2.50. 


A CHURCHMAN and a sociologist team 
together to produce what must be a 
study book for the National Lutheran 
Council. Written from a_ sociological 
perspective, it shows the church how to 
evaluate its relationship to the com- 
munity. Not least of its values is an ex- 


cellent bibliography. 
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